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“ Yet there surely is some record 


When a brave young hero dies.”—T, Haynes Bayley. 
IN MEMORY OF CAPT. JONATHAN SMITH SLAYMAKER, 


Who was killed in the moment of victory, at the capture of Fort Donelson, 14 February, 
1862. Aged 27 years. 


He was one of three sons given to the army 
by Samuel F. Slaymaker, Esq., York, Penn- 
sylvania, and was nephew of the late Gen- 
eral Persifor Frazer Smith. For several 
years he had been in business at Davenport, 
Towa, and on the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, volunteered as Lieutenant of a com- 
pany of the Second Iowa Regiment. He 
was soon promoted, and for some time had 
been acting on Gen. Curtis’ staff. 


THE FINAL CHARGE. 

A lull followed the storm. Our armies 
were preparing for the grand coup de main, 
by which the place was to be taken. Says 
the correspondent of Zhe World :— 


“The task of accomplishing this delicate 
and dangerous enterprise was accorded to Gen. 
Smith. His division was divided for the attack 
into two brigades, one under Col. Cook, includ- 
ing the Seventh Illinois, Twelfth Iowa, Thir- 
teenth Missouri, Fiftieth Illinois, and Fifty-See- 
ond Indiana; Col. Lauman with the Second, 
Seventh, and Fourteenth Iowa, Twenty-fifth 
Indiana, and Thirteenth Missouri. 

“Col. Cook took the right of the attack, men- 
acing the centre of the enemy’s position. Op- 
posed to them were six Tennessee regiments, 
with the Second Kentucky Regiment. Col. 
Cook took his men straight up the side of the 
hill at the highest portion of the fortifications 
and the furthest removed from the river. The 
regiments went gallantly up the sides of the hill, 
and then encountered the barricade of felled tim- 
ber and brushwood. ‘The enemy’s infantiy kept 
arain of fire upon them. A 84-pound gun in 
battery poured down grape and shell upon them. 
not, however, with very fatal effect. The men 
stood it without flinching, the lines remaining 
unbroken. In accordance with the plan of at- 
tack, it was decided that the brigade of Col. Cook 
should engage the enemy on the right, while the 
brigade of Col. Lauman should make the entree 
into the works further on the left. He kept up 
an incessant fire of infantry, engaging the Ten- 
nessccans, who were safely ensconced’ behind 
the earthworks. 

“The Second Towa led the charge, followed by 
the rest in their order. The sight was sublime. 
Onward they sped, heedless of the bullets and 
balls of the enemy above. The hill was so steep, 
the timber cleared, that the rebels had left a gap 
in their line of rifle pits on this crest of hill. 
Through this gap they were bound to go. Right 
up they went, climbing up on all-fours, their 
line of dark-blue clothing advancing regularly 
forward, the white line of smoke from the top of 
the works opposed hy a line from our troops, 

“They reach the top! Numbers fall! The 
suspense is breathiess! See, they climb over 
the works! They fall—they arelost! Another 
group, and still another and another, close up 
the gap! Allis covered in smoke! The lodg- 
ment is made—the troops swarm up the hill- 








side, their bright bayonets glittering in the sun. 
The firing slackens. 

‘What is more wonderful is, that Capt. 
Stone’s battery of rifled 10-pounders, close be- 
hind the brigade, is tugging up the hill, the 
horses plunging and riders whipping. Upward 
they go, where never vehicle went before, up the 
precipitous an@ clogged sides of the hill. No 
sooner on the crest than the guns are unlimbered, 
the men at their posts. Percussion shells and 
canister are shot from the Parrot guns at the 
flying enemy. The day is gained—a position 
is taken—the troops surround the guns, and the 
enemy has deserted his post. The 34-pounder 
which had caused so much havoc is silenced by 
Col. Cook’s brigade, and the rebels fly to the 
main fort inalarm. The day is gained! The 
foe is running! Cheers upon cheers rend the 
air, and in a few minutes all is hushed. 

“Tn fifteen minutes the lines were disposed 
of for the night. The surrender followed, as 
the reader knows, on the next morning.” 

THE SECOND IOWA COMPLIMENTED. 


Despatch sent to the Adjutant-General of 
the State of Iowa : — 


“Sr. Louis, Feb. 19, 1862. 

“ Adjt. N. B. Baker: The 2d Iowa Infantry 
proved themselves the bravest of the brave. 
They had the honor of leading the column 
which entered Fort Donelson. 

“HW. W. Hatecx, Major-General.” 


Extract of a letter from Col. Lauman, to 
his sister in York, Pa. : — 


“ Heap-Quarters or U. S. Forces, 
1 Fort Donelson, ‘Tenn., Feb. 18, 1862. 

“ We have had a great victory, of which you 
will be apprised long before this reaches you, 
and I only write a few lines to say that I passed 
through unscathed, whilst many a poor fellow 
shed his blood for the cause. 

* Poor Jack Slaymaker lost his life in making 
one of the most brilliant charges on record. 

“We had, with his regiment, reached the 
breastwork, and passed in, when a ball struck 
him in the thigh, and severed the main artery, 
and he bled to death in five minutes. I enclose 
you a lock of his hair, which I severed myself, 
which you will hand to his bereaved parents. He 
wis as brave and gallant a soldier as cver car- 
ried asword. After he was wounded, he raised 
himself on his side, waved his sword, and called 
on his men to go forward, then sank down and 
died. 

“T could not help shedding tears as I bent 
over his inanimate remains. 

“Tie was a good and steadfast friend of mine, 
and I mourn him very much. It is melancholy 
to think that the first time he was under my com- 
mand should be the last. Buthe dicd gloriously ; 
what more can a man do for his country ! 

“T mingle my tears and sympathies with his 
parents in this their great affliction. I gave an 
order for the free transportation of his remains 
to St. Louis yesterday.” 








NEWTON 
From The Quarterly Review. 


1. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Dis- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir 
David Brewster, London, 1855. 

2. Addresses on popular Literature, and onthe 
Monument to Sir Isaac Newton. By Henry, 
Lord Brougham, F.R.S. London, 1858. 


OF all the laborers in the field of science 
since the world began, it is remarkable that 
there is but one who has attained a popu- 
lar as distinguished from a scientific fame. 
There are multitudes whose achievements are 
recognized in the republic of science, and 
not a few whose names are honored through- 
out the educated classes of every country 
within the range of civilization; but if we 
were to seck for a reputation which has not 
only illumined the study of the recluse and 
the salons of society, but has penetrated even 
to the nursery and the cottage, we should 
have to travel beyond the bounds of phys- 
ical or mathematical science to find another 
name to set beside that of Newton.) Colum- 
bus and Galileo might perhaps be’ cited as 
parallel instances ; but it was the adventures 
of the one, and the torture supposed to have 
been inflicted upon the other, that made 
their names familiar to a wider circle than 
a scientific reputation commonly embraces. 
Those who love to dilate upon the unerring 
instincts of the mass of mankind may fancy 
that they find in this unexampled apprecia- 
tion of the glory of the great English philos- 
opher an additional proof of their untenable 
theory ; while the more sceptical observers 
of the progress of human affairs may be 
tempted rather to question the title of New- 
ton to the solitary eminence which has been 
awarded to him, than to acknowledge the sa- 
gacity with which people of all ranks, and 
the learned of all nations, have concurred in 
the selection of their chief scientific hero. 
There is a flavor of truth about both of these 
extreme views. That the popular verdict 
which has placed Newton on a pedestal 
apart from all rivals, whether contemporary 
or of an earlier or a later age, is right, is es- 
tablished by the common consent of all who 
have proved themselves qualified to pro- 
nounce upon so high a controversy, and is 
confirmed by every additional detail which 
the industry of our times has brought to 
light of the pursuits and the methods of the 
greatest inquiring mind which has ever grap- 
pled with the problems of nature. If it did 
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not appear a somewhat presumptuous limit- 
ing of the possible capacities of the human 
race, it might almost be said with confidence 
not only that Newton stands by himself, 
above all who went before him, and all who 
have followed in the century and a half of bril- 
liant scientific discovery which has elapsed 
since his death, but that it is (so far as any 
such speculation can be trusted) impossible 
that any competitor can ever place himself 
on the same level with the great interpreter 
of the motions of the heavens and the earth, 
No one can say that the genius which 
guided Newton through his rapid career of 
discovery may not be equalled or surpassed 
in some future age of human progress ; but 
the force of Lagrange’s observation must 
ever remain, that there can only once be 
found a system of the universe to establish. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover many reasons for the broad expanse 
and the deep root of Newton’s fame, which 
have but a remote connection with the merit 
of which that fame is the enduring memorial. 

The laws which govern the award of fame 
would furnish a curious subject of inquiry, 
The principles on which the critic or the his- 
torian acts, in meting out the due meed of 
praise to each workman on that great tem- 
ple of science which has occupied all past 
generations, and must remain unfinished by 
the labors of all generations to come, are 
very different from those on which the judg- 
ment of universal opinion, with a justice of 
its own, is based. The dignity of the sub- 
ject matter has at least as much voice in the 
decrees of fame as the powers displayed by 
the rival aspirants for the honor of an im- 
mortal reputation. The artist who decorates 
a chapel or a shrine, may show as much ex- 
cellence as the architect who designs a cathe- 
dral; but the grandeur of his work reflects 
a lustre on the one which his fellow-work- 
man may in vain aspire to share. So, in the 
conduct of the affairs of the world, the great- 
ness of the sphere in which a man has lived 
has far more to do with his enduring reputa- 
tion than, the sagacity or the heroism which 
he may have displayed. The same powers 
which, in the ruler of an empire, would in- 
sure an immortality of fame, may be exhib- 
ited by the governor of a province with no 
other reward than the cold approbation of 
his superiors, followed by the oblivion which 
has settled on many of the greatest names. 
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This truth is quite as observable in the his- 
tory of science as in that of politics or art. 

Another extensive influence which warps 
the estimate formed by posterity of distin- 
guished leaders of thought or action, is sup- 
plied by national prejudice. Let the career 
of a man be identified in any way with na- 
tional aspirations, national pride, or national 
jealousy, and there is scarcely any limit to 
the glory which he may acquire within the 
bounds of his own country. In honoring 
him, his fellow-countrymen feel that they 
are in some sort honoring themselves ; and 
the vanity of self-love exercises a sway all 
the more potent, because it is disguised un- 
der the semblance of a disinterested hero- 
worship. 

Even more than either of these mighty 
forces, the all-pervading power of theolog- 
ical sentiment works with facts, or in spite 
of facts, in the laboratory where living deeds 
are transmuted into posthumous fame. No 
country, and no form of faith, is free from 
the imputation of having distorted history 
for the sake of glorifying those who were in 
any way identified with the national creed ; 
and there is perhaps no influence which has 
so misplaced the statues in the temple of 
fame, as the religious sympathy which will 
ascribe nothing less than perfection to the 
memory of the great men with whom it de- 
lights to link itself by the association of a 
common faith. 

There is, perhaps, some doubt how far a 
factitious admiration may gradually consol- 
idate into a lasting worship. Something of 
the operation of this principle may be traced 
in the singular arrangement of the names 
of men of secondary eminence in poetry or 
art ; and though the higher reputations, in 
every department of human life, seem to 
have been achieved by more natural influ- 
ences, modern times have exhibited in such 
perfection the art of manufacturing opinion, 
that those (and there are many such) who 
are disposed to question the common verdict 
on any subject, merely because it is the com- 
mon verdict, have some plausible grounds to 
go upon when they class the artificial de- 
velopment of opinion among the influences 
which must be weighed in analyzing the value 
of a popular reputation. 

It must be conceded that all these varied 
forces, with the exception of the last, have 
co-operated in the formation of the estimate 





of Newton, which has received the enduring 
impress of a national if not of a universal 
judgment ; and it is not surprising that occa- 
sional attempts should have been made by 
paradoxical thinkers to explain away the 
great pre-eminence of Newton, and to ele- 
vate some of his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors to a position more nearly on a par 
with that of the discoverer of universal grav- 
itation. To those who feel the sincerest ven- 
eration for the name of Newton, all such 
endeavors ought to afford the highest grati- 
fication ; for, although it is undoubtedly true 
that Newton lived in an age of scientific gi- 
ants, whom no genius short of his own 
could have dwarfed, it is not the less true 
that the most anxious scrutiny of all conflict- 
ing pretensions leaves the grand monopoly 
of glory to the philosopher who has ever 
since worn the crown by almost universal 
consent. 

To those, however, who desire to mingle 
candor with their admiration, it is not per- 
mitted to ignore the subsidiary forces which 
have helped to lift the name of Newton to 
an unapproached and unapproachable eleva- 
tion, and have made it fill a space so entirely 
without parallel in the records of discovery. 
It is a favorite and a just reflection of di- 
vines, that the perfection of the Creator's 
work is as manifest in the marvellous revela- 
tions of the microscope asin the stupendous 
mechanism which the telescope discloses to 
the instructed human eye; and no true phi- 
losopher will doubt that there is as much 
room for penetrating genius in the one di- 
rection as the other. In both we seem to 
approach to the confines of the infinite as 
the unfathomable idea presents itself to our 
imperfect apprehensions. If the contemph- 
tion of the starry heavens overwhelms us 
with a sense of the sublime order which 
rules the universe, and delights us with the 
discovery of those principles of eternal or al- 
most eternal stability which have governed 
the motions of our own and distant systems 
since the creation day, the discoveries which 
have been brought to light in the minute 
field of the microscope have taught us the 
amazing depths to which the principle of 
life descends, and have laid bare to our vi- 
sion the machinery by which the solid rocks 
of our earth have been consolidated from the 
ruins of earlier systems and the débris of an 
imal existence. The colors of a soap-bubble 
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involve a theory as recondite as the everlast- 
ing circling of the planets, or the erratic 
mystery of a comet’s path; but the attrac- 
tion of the most happy speculations into the 
phenomena which present themselves on the 
surface of our own planet, has never en- 
thralled the human mind with the same 
power as these discoveries which seem to 
make the boundless universe do homage to 
the penetrating instinct of man. It is not 
necessary to go beyond the life of Newton 
himself to find an illustration of this truth. 
Scarcely less ingenuity, and fully as much 
originality, went to his optical investigations 
as were required to solve the one great prob- 
lem of the heavens. Perhaps even more of 
the subtle acuteness of the mathematician 
was displayed in the invention, or, if that 
word may not be used, in the generalization, 
of the fluxional method of investigation, 
than in the propositions of the “ Principia,” 
by which the laws of planetary motion were 
brought into obedience to the single princi- 
ple of universal gravitation. But let the 
reader for a moment imagine himself re- 
moved from the circle of scientific knowl- 
edge, and from the indirect sway which it 
exercises over the whole area of cultivated 
society, and strive to think of Newton as he 
is thought of by thousands who help to give 
universality to his fame, and the image which 
will present itself will not be that of the 
mathematician who invented a new language 
by which to hold converse with the subtle- 
ties of natural science ; nor even of the phi- 
losopher who unravelled the twisted skein of 
light, and anatomized the rainbow, and pen- 
etrated with loving assiduity into the secrets 
of the color which adorns the world; but he 
will merely see before him the man who 
seized the heavens in his intellectual grasp, 
and promulgated the divine law which plan- 
ets and moons, comets and stars, obey as 
faithfuily as the apple which falls from the 
bough. The grandeur of the one subject 
eclipses the light of the most brilliant dis- 
coverics in those branches of science which 
have less power to strike the imagination 
with awe; and it is, beyond all doubt, the 
unparalleled immensity of the astronomical 
problem which he solved which has given to 
the memory of Newton a pre-eminence that 
all his genius, if confined to a smaller sphere, 
would have aspired to in vain. 

An admiration thus founded on the dignity 
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of the discovery, as much as on the acuteness 
of the discoverer, is, perhaps, more whole- 
some than the estimate of the keenest critic 
who ever dissected the operations of an in- 
tellect immeasurably removed from his own ; 
and it is no disparagement to Newton to 
ascribe his glory to the splendor of the edifice 
which he unveiled as much as to the penetrat- 
ing power which pierced through the mists 
that hid the grand simplicity of the universe 
from the eyes of all his predecessors. But in 
acknowledging another element which con- 
tributed indirectly to Newton’s fame, we de- 
scend toa lower ground. If the seventeenth 
century was an age of unequalled scientific 
power, it was a time when intellectual great- 
ness was associated with a moral littleness 
of spirit which Newton almost alone among 
his contemporaries escaped, even if he ought 
not to be considered as tainted with the pre- 
vailing feeling. Private emulation and na- 
tional jealousy fought over the field where 
the choicest workmen whom nature ever 
produced were building with marvellous 
skill, the walls of the temple of science. A 
philosopher in those days worked, like the 
Jews of old, with the instruments of his craft 
in one hand, and a weapon of attack in the 
other. All the machinery of anonymous 
calumny was brought to bear to discredit 
the originality of discoveries made by an in- 
quirer of a foreign nation or a different 
school. The perpetual personal contentions 
among savans gradually swelled into na- 
tional controversies ; and long before New- 
ton’s death, his name had become the sym- 
bol of a warfare in which the strongest 
minds of England were pitted against the 
keenest of their foreign rivals. As usual in 
such cases, falsehood and detraction embit- 
tered the dispute, and the man who was 
endowed with a natural serenity, which has 
seldom been associated with the extraordi- 
nary vigor which he manifested,was made the 
centre of a scientific controversy which ex- 
cited national feelings almost as keen as 
those which a material conflict could have 
brought forth. The envy and jealousy, the 
heartburnings and recriminations of rival 
philosophers have sunk into comparative ob- 
livion, now that the world has learned to do 
justice to all, unswayed by the prejudices of 
nationality ; but the struggle for pre-emi- 
nence gave to the triumph of Newton some- 





thing of the character of a national victory. 
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The love of national glory associated itself | obvious to those who have given the most 
with the purer worship of truth, and gave | cursory attention to the history of the great 
additional strength to the feeling with which | series of discoveries which culminated in the 
the memory of Newton was cherished by his | work of Newton. It is not given to any 
countrymen. man, not even to the greatest of all discov- 
Yet another influence of incalculable} erers, to build except on the foundation 
strength was derived from the obvious as-| which earlier generations have reared, and 
sociation of the discoveries of Newton with | with the materials which the thought of his 
the teachings of religion, and with the theo- | own age supplies. The popular idea takesa 
logical speculations of the philosopher him- | very imperfect note of qualifications and con- 
self. While the pages of the “ Principia” | ditions suchas these. The impression which 
were fresh from the press, and before the| prevails with the least instructed and the 
truths which they contained had been recog- | most numerous class of the admirers of New- 
nized by the university which Newton | ton is, that the heavens presented an unfath- 
adorned, or acknowledged by the submission | omable chaos to the minds of all inquirers 
of his illustrious rivals in the world of sci- | until the divine instinct of the English phi- 
ence, Bentley had, with characteristic energy, | losopher, prompted by the happy accident of 
grappled with the difficulties of an untried | a falling apple, seized in a moment the sim- 
study, for the sake of illustrating, by the|ple law by which the universe is swayed. 
new theories of his fellow-collegian, the | ‘The semi-mythical apple-tree is to thousands 
doctrines of natural theology which he had | the symbol of the scientific sagacity of the 
come forward to vindicate against the carp-| philosopher, while the apocryphal story of 
ings of a sceptical age. At a much later|“ poor Diamond” serves as the illustration 
period—when those who were most distin-|of the moral serenity which had perhaps 
guished among the foreign followers of New- | more to do with his career of discovery than 
ton had banded together to assault the faith | would be allowed by those in whom scien- 
of Christendom, with a zeal as great as their | tific acuteness is combined with a more ex- 
earnestness in the pursuit of scientific truth | citable temperament. The vague notion, 
—no contrast was more often on the lips of| which thus ignores the whole history of as- 
English preachers than that which was pre- | tronomical science before the epoch of New- 
sented between the piety and the biblical | ton, falls, of course, before the first rays of 
researches of the great English interpreter | scientific light ; but with all its exaggeration, 
of nature and the sceptical hardness of the | the rough picture which is thus presented of 
Encyclopedist school. Through the teach-|Newton’s career errs more in degree than in 
ing of the pulpit the humblest classes of kind. 
English society were constantly reminded| In estimating the glory of a leader of sci- 
that their country could boast of a natural | entific thought, the popular judgment must, 
philosopher with whom none of the infidel | of necessity, submit to an appeal to the tri- 
teachers of Paris could compete, and who did | bunal of the scientific world; but it is 
not disdain to apply his powers to the rey- | remarkable how fully the common verdict is 
-erend study of the mysteries which they | sustained in substance as well by the author- 
affected to despise. Without discussing the | ity of philosophers of all nations as by the 
wisdom of thus in some sort appealing to | careful examination of the evidence which 
the scicntific intellect to pronounce on the | has been collected by patient inquirers. If 
truths of religion, we may be sure that the questions of this kind could be determined 
theme which was descanted on from a thou-| by the recorded declarations of the most 
sand pulpits must have furnished food for | illustrious followers of Newton, not of our 
ample meditation, and have contributed in | country alone but throughout the world, the 
large measure to preserve the memory of | last suspicion even of exaggeration would 
Newton’s achievements in the minds even of | almost be removed from the high conception 
those whose training would admit only of | which the general mind of England has 
the vaguest appreciation of the work which | formed of Sir Isaac Newton. Laplace and 
he had so well performed. Lagrange, Delambre and Biot, have vied 
One natural and almost inevitable crror|with each other in their eulogies of the 
in the popular view has always indeed been | English astronomer ; Leibnitz, in a moment 
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of candor, is reported to have said that, tak- 
ing mathematics from the beginning of the 
world to the time when Newton livedy what 
he had done was much the better half. But 
neither the faith of the many nor the judg- 
ment of the few can dispense with the exam- 
ination of the facts on which the glory of 
Newton rests. Such works as Sir David 
Brewster’s careful though rather partial ‘bi- 
ography are of the utmost value in present- 
ing a faithful summary of all that materially 
illustrates the character of the mind of our 
great philosopher; and few even of those 
who may have cherished a more extravagant 
though a less definite idea, will gain a more 
precise knowledge of the career of Newton 
without increasing their admiration of his 
fertile genius. - 

There is comparatively little, in the au- 
thentic domestic history of Newton’s life, to 
gratify the love of the marvellous which so 
often distorts the private incidents of a great 
man’s life. Almost the only thing worthy 
of note in the boyhood of Newton, while at 
the Grantham School, is the taste for me- 
chanical construction which has so often 
been the first manifestation of mathematical 
genius. The sober, silent, thinking lad, 
always knocking and hammering in his lodg- 
ing room, working out in some sort the the- 
ory of the best form of kites, manufacturing 
lanterns to light him to school, building 
model windmills and water-wheels, andl trac- 
ing on the wall the sundials which were the 
wonder of Grantham and Woolthorpe, was 
the natural precursor of the discoverer whose 
eccentric fancies happily incapacitated him 
for the life of a farmer to which his friends 
had destined him. Thereis little enough to 
gratify curiosity in the slight traditions of 
his undergraduate life at Cambridge, but 
just sufficient to show that in his studies at 
that period he found the germ of the discov- 
eries which rapidly followed. He mastered 
Kepler’s Optics, and plunged into Descartes’ 
Geometry. In the casual mention of these 
occupations, and in the record of the bor- 
rowing of Wallis’ works, and of the pur- 
chase of some unknown book on judicial 
astrology, may be summed up almost the 
only significant facts which have been pre- 
served of this stage of Newton’s training. 
But the seed that was sown had fallen into 
good ground. At the age of twenty-two he 
had followed out the suggestions derived 
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from Wallis, by the invention of his method 
of infinite series, and this was shortly after- 
wards applied to the computation of the area 
of the hyperbola, and followed a year later 
by papers containing in its first form his dis- 
covery of fluxions with their application to 
the drawing of tangents and the finding the 
radius of curvature of any given curve. It 
was well that the records of these his earliest 
discoveries were preserved, for they did 
good service, after a lapse of more than 
thirty years, in refuting the pretensions of 
Leibnitz to the first discovery of the grand 
weapon of modern investigation. To the 
same early period must be ascribed the first 
idea of universal gravitation. Whether a 
falling apple did or did not suggest the 
thought, the hypothesis, that the force of 
gravity was identical with the attraction 
which retained the moon in her orbit, pre- 
sented itself to Newton’s mind, was tested by 
comparison with the imperfect data then 
existing, and was for the time rejected in 
consequence of the discrepancy between the 
results of theory and the erroneous estimate 
which had then been formed of the earth’s 
diameter. Astronomy was not yet ripe for 
the establishment of the theory, and it was 
only when more accurate observations had 
supplied the requisite data that Newton re- 
sumed his calculations and demonstrated the 
law of gravitation. Meanwhile he devoted 
himself to the construction of telescopes, 
and toiled at his glassworks with the same 
perseverance which had produced the dials 
and the windmills of his school days. When 
his leading optical discovery, the composite 
character of white light, first dawned upon 
him is not very clear, but the germ of this 
as of his other discoveries must have sprung 
up within a short time after the close of his 
undergraduate career. We know that he 
abandoned refracting for reflecting tele- 
scopes, in consequence of the discovery that 
light was composed of differently refrangible 
rays; from which he drew the natural though 
erroneous inference, that no arrangement of 
glasses could be made to give convergence 
to a pencil of light without bringing the dif- 
ferent sorts of rays to different foci. The 
prosecution of his plans for the improvement 
of reflecting telescopes is said to have been 
delayed by the interruption occasioned by 
the plague, which fixes the date of the first 
dawn of his optical discoveries within the 
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same two years of 1665 and 1666 which had 
laid the foundations for the method of flux- 
ions and had seen the birth of the idea of 
universal gravitation. With the exception 
of his investigations into ancient chronology 
and the interpretation of prophecy, which 
belong for the most part to a later period, 
the subsequent labors of Newton were mainly 
devoted to the successful development of 
the three grand discoveries which had begun 
to take form and substance in his earliest 
manhood. But the step from the first more 
or less vague conception of a new truth to 
its conclusive demonstration, is a matter of 
far more importance and difficulty than the 
happy, and sometimes to all appearance in- 
tuitive, guesses which have invariably pre- 
luded every great discovery. Newton formed 
a right estimate of his own claims, when he 
ascribed his success to the patient and labo- 
rious pertinacity with which he kept fast hold 
of an idea, until, by long thinking and varied 
experiment, he had proved either its truth 
or its falsehood. There were some among 
his contemporaries who threw out sugges- 
tions almost as pregnant as the first ideas 
which formed the germ of Newton’s discov- 
eries ; and the main distinction which placed 
the discoverer of universal gravitation so far 
above all rivals will be found in the persist- 
ency and acutencss with which he followed 
out to the end cvery clue which the earlier 
investigations of others or his own marvel- 
lous intuition offered to guide him through 
the labyrinth of discovery. All invention 
seems to consist of alternate guessing and 
testing, and the rare faculty is not that which 
makes happy guesses, but that which tries 
them rigorously to see whether they be true 
or no. 

To judge fairly the work which Newton 
did, it is essential to bear in mind the crit- 
ical position to which science—and astro- 
nomical science especially—had attained 
when he entered upon the field. Half a 
century carlier 2 Newton would have been 
impossible; and so pregnant was the age 
with the coming discoveries, that a confident 
expectation of some large generalization was 
almost. universally felt, and would in all 
probability have been satisfied even if New- 
ton had never lived, though more than one 
philosopher might have devoted his life to 
the task, and more than one generation might 
have passed before the results which he 
achieved could have been reached. 





Before the motions of the heavenly bodies 
could be accounted for on mechanical prin- 
ciples, two preliminary investigations had to 
becompleted. It was essential that the true 
paths and velocities and distances of the 
moon and planets should be at least approx- 
imately ascertained, and that the fundamen- 
tal principles of motion should be discov- 
ered and demonstrated. These were the 
data of the great problem of physical astron- 
omy, and they had only been added to the 
common stock of science a few ycars before 
Newton’s time. The solution of these pre- 
liminary problems had engaged the thought 
of the world from the times of Iipparchus 
and Ptolemy and Aristotle to those of 
Galileo, Copernicus, and Kepler; and any 
temptation to undervalue the importance of 
these investigations, compared with the more 
brilliant discoveries which so quickly fol- 
lowed, will be repressed by the thought that 
it had tasked the efforts of so many centuries 
to prepare the foundations on which the edi- 
fice of modern science has been built. The 
formal astronomy which alone existed before 
the discovery of universal gravitation was 
not, perhaps, so entirely dissociated from 
mechanical ideas as to make its progress side 
by side with the doctrines of dynamics a 
matter of surprise; still it must be reckoned 
among the fortunate elements of Newton's 
career, that both the astronomy and the me- 
chanics which he was destined to unite had 
almost simultaneously been completed at 
the very epoch when he entered upon his 
course of investigation. 

We are so familiar with the general con- 
ception of the solar system—planets revolv- 
ing in elliptic orbits round the sun, and sat- 
ellites in their turn circling round their own 
planets—that it is difficult justly to appre- 
ciate the efforts which the world had spent 
upon the problem before the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were sufficiently ascertained 
to serve as the basis for any physical theory. 
Yet, even the first step in this inquiry, the 
explanation of the diurnal rotation of the 
visible heavens by the hypothesis of a con- 
trary rotation in the earth, was by no means 
so obvious or so easily verified as we, stand- 
ing upon the shoulders of the past, are apt 
to assume. Mr. Grote’s recent essay,* on 


* “Plato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of 
the Earth, and Aristotle's Comment upon that 
Doctrine.” By George Grote, Esq. London, 1860. 
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the moot question, whether Plato asserted 
the rotation of the earth, furnishes a singu- 
lar illustration of the obscurity with which 
geometrical ideas (especially those connected 
with rotation) may be clouded, until they 
have become familiarized by the teaching of 
an established science. According to the 
interpretation common to both parties to the 
controversy, Plato distinctly taught the ro- 
tation of the heavenly sphere about a cos- 
mical axis piercing through the earth, and 
carrying round with it suns and planets, 
moons and stars, in its daily revolution. 
But he also described the earth as the cre- 
ator of day and night, and was understood 
by Aristotle to ascribe to her this character 
by reason of her diurnal rotation about her 
axis. Weare not concerned at present with 
the dispute as to Plato’s views ; but the re- 
markable result of the discussion is, that 
whether Mr. Grote’s opinion or that of his 
antagonist is correct, it is impossible not to 
impute to the Greek philosophers a confu- 
sion of ideas which it is difficult for us at 
this day to realize. Mr. Grote does not hes- 


itate to ascribe to Plato the opinions that 
the apparent rotation of the stars was due 


to the revolution of the cosmical axis, and 
that the identical phenomenon of the alter- 
nation of day and night was caused by the 
rotation of the earth, although the two as- 
sumed rotations would necessarily neutral- 
ize one another. A counter theory, started 
by a critic in the Saturday Review, which 
would reconcile these inconsistencies, by 
supposing Plato’s rotation of the sphere, 
and that which he assigned to the earth, to 
be in opposite dircctions, is tantamount to 
assuming that Plato, having a clear concep- 
tion of two different ways of explaining the 
motions of the heavens, nevertheless rejected 
both in favor of a gratuitous combination of 
the two, which added to the complexity of 
the hypothesis, without aiding the explana- 
tion in the smallest degree... What may 
fairly be inferred from the existence of such 
a controversy is the serious difficulty which 
was presented in realizing the conception of 
the heavenly motions when the problem first 
presented itself. To those who would dis- 
miss the idea of any difficulty having existed 
in mere geometrical conceptions, which have 
become simple enough to us by the illustra- 
tions afforded by successive generations, we 
would suggest as a parallel example the at- 
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tempts which were made a few years since 
to render Foucault’s experiment popularly 
intelligible. The true concepticn of the rel- 
ative motions of the pendulum and the earth 
was not only clouded, but, in the majority 
of the illustrations offered, actually falsified, 
in order to present it in an apparently easier 
form. The difficulty, of course, did not exist 
for those who were familiar with the compo- 
sition of rotary motions; but it may help 
us to comprehend the apparent dulness of 
ancient philosophers in apprehending an 
easier problem of the same kind, and to ap- 
preciate more justly the series of investiga- 
tions by which formal astronomy was grad- 
ually cleared of the early misconceptions, 
which seem now so monstrous, and brought 
to perfection on the eve of the Newtonian 
age. The striking circumstance is, that al- 
though the heliocentric theory had been 
vagucly suggested by some of the Greek 
philosophers, no other effect was produced 
than to stimulate the opponents of the doc- 
trine to invent fanciful arguments to demol- 
ish a hypothesis, which, by some ill fate both 
in the ancient and in the modern world, was 
steadily refused a hearing as an unorthodox 
doctrine. Not till the century which pre- 
ceded the age of Newton was this geomet- 
rical puzzle unravelled by Copernicus, and 
there stiil remained the more elaborate task 
of supplanting the cycles and epicycles of 
the old astronomers by the true theory of 
elliptical motion, before the dawn of physi- 
cal astronomy could be looked for. Nor 
was it mere closet-study that would suffice. 
The telescope had to be invented and dili- 
gently used to accumulate the observations 
by which alone the paths of the planets could 
be traced. Without Galileo’s tube there 
could have been no Tycho; and but for the 
industrious observations of Tycho and oth- 
ers, Kepler would have wanted the materials 
for verifying the hypotheses which his pro- 
lific imagination suggested. When, after 
trying and rejecting innumerable theories, 
Kepler at length promulgated his three fa- 
mous laws,—that the planets move in ellip- 
ses, of which the sun occupies one focus; 
that the areas described by the radius vector 
are proportional to the times of describing 
them; and that the squares of the periods 
of different planets are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances from the sun, 
—he may well be excused the exultation 
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with which he announced the completion of 
his discoveries, professing himself ready to 
wait a century for a reader, as God had 
waited six thousand years for an interpreter 
of hisworks. From that moment a physical 
explanation of the universe became for the 
first time possible. This was in 1619, and 
in 1642 Newton was born in the Wools- 
thorpe manor-house. 

The same happy destiny which brought 
Newton into the world at the epoch when 
the geometrical laws of planetary motion had 
been detected, provided to his hand the me- 
chanical principles which were wanted to 
solve the mystery of the harmonies which 
Kepler had discovered. This result also, 
like the deciphering of the visible heavens, 
was the fruit of the labors of many ages, 
though pre-eminently of that which preceded 
the Newtonian era. The old dreams of mo- 
tions according to nature, and motions con- 
trary to nature—based on a grand though 
vague conviction of the simplicity of nature 
—played their part in suggesting, though 
very remotely, the line of thought which led 
Da Vinci, Galileo, and others, to the first 
sound conceptions of motion, velocity, and 
force, just as equally mystical notions gave 
Kepler the clue to the true system of formal 
astronomy. If the three laws of the plan- 
etary system supplied an exact and sufficient 
statement of the mystery to be explained, 
the three laws of motion furnished the in- 
struments by which alone it could be penc- 
trated. The maxims which seem now so 
axiomatic—that motion will continue uni- 
formly until disturbed or stopped by exter- 
nal force—that forces acting simultaneously 
produce each its own effect—and that action 
and reaction are dynamically equal—had but 
just assumed a definite shape when Newton 
applied them to the great mechanical prob- 
lem of the universe. Astronomical discov- 
ery and dynamical science converged upon 
the age into which Newton was born; and 
it was to this happy coincidence that the 
possibility of his astronomical discoveries 
was exclusively due. 

While we are thus compelled to attribute 
the discoveries of Newton not less to the 
stores of science which his age inherited than 
to his own natural sagacity, it must also be 
allowed that he was not solitary in recogniz- 
ing the opportunity that presented itself. The 
whole world of science was excited with glo- 





rious anticipations. The minds of philoso- 
phers in all countries were steadily set in 
one direction. It seems to have been felt 
that the time had come when the greatest 
prize which could be proposed was held out 
for the competition of the world. The com- 
petitors were worthy of the contest; for in 
no age had keener intellects been devoted to 
science than in that to which Newton has 
given his name. The consciousness that 
they were striving for a stake such as sci- 
ence had never before offered, is at once the 
most charitable and the truest explanation 
of the jealous eagerness with which rival 
philosophers scrutinized each other’s preten- 
sions and magnified their own achievements. 
Strangely enough, the first formal attempt 
at a theory of the universe was more astray 
from the truth than could have been expected 
at a time when the laws of motion were get- 
ting firmly settled in men’s minds as they 
were when Descartes wrote. Yet the fasci- 
nation of the subject gave to the theory of 
vortices a hold upon the opinions of men of 
science, which even the publication of the 
“Principia” did not for a time displace. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more natural than 
to explain the rotation of a number of bod- 
ies (all, be it observed, in one direction) by 
the notion of a gigantic whirlpool carrying 
them round with velocities gradually dimin- 
ishing as the outer margin of the vortex was 
approached. The idea was one almost of the 
same order as the cosmical axis which had 
been invented by the Greeks to account for 
the simpler phenomenon of the diurnal ro- 
tation. Kepler himself had mingled some 
such conception with the sounder view of a 
magnetic force, by which he believed the 
motions of the planets to be caused. Butthe 
necessity for such an idea had, in fact, ceased 
when the everlasting continuity of motion 
had once been suggested. It was an anach- 
ronism after the first law of motion had been 
propounded ; and not to mention the antic- 
ipations of Kepler, the doctrine that no tan- 
gential stimulus was needed to keep the plan- 
cts from flagging in their course, was rapidly 
making its way as a natural corollary of the 
first law of motion. Sounder views than the 
Cartesian philosophy supplied were prevalent 
before the publication, if not before the con- 
ception, of Newton’s “Principia.” If the 
analogy of a whirlpool naturally suggested 
the theory of vortices, another equally famil- 
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iar fact as readily led to the theory of a cen- | 
tral force. A stone whirled round by a string 
was the true type of planetary motion; and 
this had occurred to Borelli about the same 
time that the more definite idea of the iden- 
tity between terrestrial gravity and the force 
which deflects the moon in her orbit had pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Newton. An- 
other familiar fact, the action of a magnet 
upon distant bodies, removed the difficulty 
of imagining a force acting without any ma- 
terial connection. Everything was ripe for 
the announcement that an attractive power 
in the central body was all that was needed 
to account for the revolutions of planets and 
satellites. It is certain that the conception 
of a central attraction in place of a tangen- 
tial vortex must have been distinctly formed 
by Newton before the thought of comparing 
the attraction at the earth’s surface with the 
force which acts upon the moon could possi- 
bly have struck him; nor could the compar- 
ison have been worked out without assuming, 
at least hypothetically, the law of the inverse 
squares of the distances. But the same hy- 
potheses were considered independently by 
others. Hooke suggested, in the year 1666, 
the possibility of explaining all the phenom- 
ena of the planets mechanically, on the prin- 
ciple of an attractive property of the central 
body continually endeavoring to draw the 
revolving body to itself. His experiments 
with the circular pendulum gave a palpable 
illustration of the doctrine of a central force ; 
and the happy idea of measuring the force 
of gravity “ by the motion of a swing-clock,” 
appears to have grown out of speculations, 
whether gravity were not due to the com- 
bined action of all the particles of the earth. 
Some years later, but still before the publi- 
cation of the “ Principia,” we find Hooke 
asserting, with the utmost confidence, that 
the mutual gravitation of celestial bodies 
with forces diminishing with the distance, 
according to some unknown law, was the 
principle by which all the motions of the 
world would be found to be influenced, and 
the true understanding of which would be 
the perfection of astronomy ; and shortly af- 
terwards he adds to this statement of the 
law of gravitation the assumption, that the 
earth’s attraction varies as the inverse square 
of the distance from the centre. Sir Chris- 


topher Wren and Halley were also acknowl- 
edged by Newton himself as having inde- 
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pendently affirmed the same law, and Huy- 
ghens had made great strides in the same 
direction. In the face of facts such as these, 
the apple-tree story, even if true, loses most 
of its significance. There can be no doubt 
that if Newton’s reputation rested mainly on 
the ingenuity of his early guess at the law of 
gravitation, others would be entitled to a 
much larger share in the glory of the dis- 
covery than has commonly been allotted 
them. The truth appears to be, that the 
general conception was one which belonged 
in great measure to the age, flowing as it did 
from the better comprehension of mechani- 
cal laws, which had resulted from the labors 
of Newton’s immediate predecessors. With 
more or less clearness the true guess was 
made by several almost at once; and the 
sole distinction of Newton, except some 
slight priority over others, was, that he mas- 
tered the problem of which they also had an- 
ticipated the solution. It is now happily a 
settled axiom, that he alone discovers who 
proves ; and the principle serves not only to 
adjust the troublesome claims of rival dis- 
coverers, but to establish a far sounder phil- 
osophy of invention than that which places a 
random, or even an intelligent, surmise ona 
par with a successful demonstration. To our 
mind, the superiority of Newton is better ev- 
idenced by the resolution with which he laid 
aside and almost rejected the true hppothesis 
when it was found incompatible with existing 
observations than in the acuteness with which 
he in common with others grasped the tempt- 
ing idea of universal gravitation. An un- 
suspected error in the determination of the 
earth’s diameter made the comparison be- 
tween terrestrial gravity and the centripetal 
force exerted by the earth upon the moon 
palpably though slightly at variance with the 
theory of gravitation. The experimental and 
theoretical deflections of the moon differed 
only in the ratio of 13 to 16; but this was 
enough to satisfy Newton that his principle 
did not admit of proof, and to induce him to 
lay aside his speculations until the more ac- 
curate measurement of a degree effected by 
Picard, after an interval of many years, sup- 
plied the data which made the moon a true 
witness for the law of gravitation, 

It is strange that the English worshippers 
of Newton should so long have struggled to 
sustain the sort of mythical conception of 
their hero which pictured him as the only 
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human being to whom the faintest glimpse 
of the sublime order of the heavens was 
vouchsafed. That this should be the popu- 
lar idea is natural enough; but to men of 
science it ought to have been apparent, and 
after a time did become apparent, not only 
that stubborn facts were opposed to such a 
view but that in thus striving to make the 
philosopher a sort of demigod, they were 
really detracting from his glory as a man. 
To have been the only one who had strength 
to grasp the truth after which so many rivals 
were eagerly snatching, is a greater distinc- 
tion than to have triumphed alone for lack 
of competitors. Had none but Newton 
stretched forward to the goal, it would have 
been impossible to say that others might not 
have run as swiftly ; and to ascribe his suc- 
cess to the happy accident which led him to 
take the first step in the path of discovery is 
almost tantamount to such a representation. 
The instant that this inadequate estimate is 
discarded, as it has been throughout the 
world of science, we see the philosopher in 
the true light, and measure his powers by 
the only true test—the strength which he 
displayed in demonstration rather than in 
conjecture. And certainly it may be said 
that a more splendid monument of human 
intellect cannot be imagined than the great 
work on which Newton’s fame must mainly 
rest. 

To the student of the “ Principia” who 
approaches with a clear idea of the imper- 
fection of the methods which had been used 
before Newton’s time, every page will pre- 
sent a fresh subject, not only for admiration 
but for wonder. It is a wholly inadequate 
representation to say that the “ Principia” 
applies demonstrations of surpassing subtlety 
and beauty to the complete solution of a prob- 
lem which was not only the grandest that 
could be proposed, but one which had defied 
all previous efforts to make the smallest im- 
pression upon it. We must add to this, that 
the hero who was to penetrate to this cham- 
ber of truth had to forge for himself the weap- 
ons by which access was to be gained. The 
old geometry was incapable of grappling with 
the complications which presented them- 
selves, and a new method, which had been 
but dimly foreshadowed in the previous gen- 
eration, was first to be perfected before the 
threshold of the physical inquiry could be 
crossed. All the accumulations of astro- 
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nomical and dynamical truth which had been 
stored up by the laborers of the past would 
have been unavailing without the powerful 
engine which came to be variously desig- 
nated as the method of limits or of fluxions, 
the infinitesimal or differential calculus. In 
both stages of the enterprise Newton was 
equally triumphant. He found the method 
which was destined. to prove the key of the 
heavens, and used it with a sagacity which 
unfolded once for all the system of the uni- 
verse. It is no disparagement to admit that 
in his purely mathematical invention, no less 
than in its physical application, Newton owed 
something to those who had preceded him, 
and was not without a rival among his own 
contemporaries. The controversy which was 
maintained with so much bitterness and so 
little scruple between the partisans of New- 
ton and Leibnitz is the strongest testimony to 
the value of the analytical invention which 
paved the way for Newton’s astronomical dis- 
coveries. It is only within comparatively few 
years that the materials for a conclusive 
judgment on the fluxional controversy have 
been produced, but there remains now but 
little doubt as to the merits of the dispute. 
That both Newton and his rival were pre- 
ceded in their inventions by isolated exam- 
ples of the same method in the works of Na- 
pier and Kepler, Roberval and Cavalieri, 
and still more distinctly in the speculations 
of Fermat and Wallis, has never been seri- 
ously disputed; but it was by generalizing 
into a calculus the disconnected essays which 
preluded the discovery that Newton and 
Leibnitz justly claimed to have created a new 
weapon of scientific analysis. It is equally 
beyond question that Newton’s method of 
fluxions was sufficiently systemized to become 
applicable to problems of the most varied 
description before Leibnitz had felt his way 
to the differential calculus. This priority was 
a conclusive answer to the insinuations-of 
plagiarism which were disingenuously made 
against the English philosopher by the friends 
of Leibnitz, and indeed by Leibnitz himself; 
and the publication of additional papers in 
modern times has disposed almost as decis- 
ively of the counter charge which Newton re- 
torted upon Leibnitz in the letters written by 
Keill under his superintendence, and which 
the famous committee of the Royal Society 
countenanced by something more than an 
' insinuation in their judgment on the contro- 
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versy. Newton and Leibnitz were as clearly 
independent discoverers as Adams and Lev- 
errier ; and though their modes of attacking 
the subject were essentially distinct, the real 
identity of fluxions and differentials is unde- 
niable, and was indeed strenuously asserted 
by both of the claimants to the honor of the 
first discovery. 

The convertibility of the ideas of time and 
space, through the intervention of motion, 
is obvious enough as an artifice of analysis ; 
and precisely the same device is used in the 
practical working of astronomical observers, 
who measure the distances of stars by their 
times of transit, and determine the time it- 
self in its ultimate exactness by estimating 
the distance of the star from the centre of 
the field of their instruments. This transi- 
tion from time to space was all that was 
wanting to connect the fluxions of Newton 
with the increments of Leibnitz. Whether 
a curve be regarded according to the one 
view as stretching over space by continuous 
extension, or as traced by the continuing 
motion of a point (which was the idea on 
which Newton preferred to work), the cal- 
culus of the infinitesimal increments of the 
one theory was in substance the same as 


that which substituted the velocity for the 
differential at any given point. Which of 
these modes of approaching the investiga- 
tion deserved the preference, is a different 


question. ‘The fluxional conception of ve- 
locity is undoubtedly easier of apprehension, 
and even now affords, perhaps, the safest 
road through which a student can be led into 
the arcana of the differential calculus ; but 
experience has amply demonstrated that the 
form into which Leibnitz threw his specula- 
tions, was the best adapted to promote the 
development which the calculus received 
from the mathematicians of a succeeding 
age. But for the intense jealousy which 
banished all candor from the combatants, 
the controversy might have been nipped in 
the bud by the mutual acknowledgment that 
Newton and Leibnitz were independent in- 
ventors, and that Newton was first in the 
field. The question was essentially one for 
judicial decision, but the verdicts were given 
in different countries by eager and not very 
scrupulous partisans ; and plain as the case 
really was, it is not surprising that a Ber- 





ster’s treatment of this unpleasant episode 
in the life of Newton, we have little to com- 
plain of except a somewhat unequal promi- 
nence given to the unfairness which was dis- 
played, almost as much on the English as 
on the foreign side of the question, and an 
unwillingness to admit the independence of 
Leibnitz's invention, which the facts did not 
allow him openly to deny. Morally consid- 
ered, almost the only tangible difference be- 
tween the two parties was—and it is not a 
small one—that the first provocation was 
given by a suggestion of plagiarism, thrown 
out in the least excusable manner in an anony- 
mous review, probably contributed by Leib- 
nitz himself; but the whole dispute is one 
which may well be allowed to fall into ob- 
livion, in consideration of the almost unani- 
mous opinion which has been arrived at 
from the researches and the arguments 
which have exhausted the controversy. One 
singular fact deserves to be mentioned, in 
illustration of the very different way in which 
such questions are now handled. The dis- 
covery of Neptune afforded an occasion for 
national contention, from which, in the time 
of Newton, a dispute as bitter as the flux- 
ional controversy would have been certain 
to spring; but the two eminent men whose 
names are associated with the greatest feat 
of modern astronomy, have been linked to- 
gether in the scientific literature both of 
England and France, instead of becoming 
the symbols of a national controversy. To 
such an extent, indeed, was the cosmopolitan 
principle carried on the English side, that it 
was from this country that an idea was 
thrown out (though speedily demolished) 
which would have excluded our country 
from all claim either to the discovery of 
Neptune, or to the invention of fluxions. - 
It was proposed to award the chief, if not 
the entire, credit of a new invention not to 
the first discoverer, but to him who first 
printed and published his ideas. A sort of 
scientific statute of frauds was to be ac- 
knowledged, by which the award of fame, 
like the technical validity of a contract, was 
to depend upon the adoption of a particular 
method of putting a discovery on record. 
The law acts, and often of necessity acts, 
most unjustly on this principle, in granting 
the privileges of a patent to the inventor 
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dantic importing of such rules into the judg- 
ments by which the honors of science are 
awarded. If the excessive candor which led 
to this suggestion had prevailed in New- 
ton’s time, the committee of the Royal So- 
ciety would have had to report that Leibnitz 
had been the first to announce his invention 
in print, and that all the claims of the first 
discoverer were thereby annihilated. Hap- 
pily, the doctrine which did not even suggest 
itself in the one case was speedily exploded 
in the other; and whatever may be the dif- 
ficulty of finding evidence to prove the fact 
of priority, he who first communicates in 
any way the result of his inquiries, is rightly 
held to be entitled to the honors which be- 
long toa first discoverer. Without injustice 
to the memory of his great rival, we may re- 
gard Newton as the inventor of the method 
used in the “ Principia,” as fully as he was 
of the demonstration which he worked by 
means of it of the law of universal gravita- 
tion. It would be out of place to dwell here 
upon thessurpassing ingenuity which the de- 
tails of the process displayed; but it is worth 
remarking that the fluxional system which 
Newton used in his own work, was presented 
to the public in the shape of a doctrine of 
limits, which occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion between his own private methods and 
those which Leibnitz had devised. Nothing 
could more clearly show how completely the 
identity of the two conceptions was realized, 
and how thoroughly a matter of choice it 
was with the author of the “ Principia” to 
base his propositions on the one or the other 
form of the calculus. Perhaps the most start- 
ling thing about the new philosophy of the 
universe, was the large development which 
it had attained on its first birth into the 
.world. If Newton had published by itself 
the single proposition by which he proved 
that Kepler’s law of the equality of areas de- 
scribed in equal times was a necessary con- 
sequence of motion under the influence of a 
central force, he would still have been rec- 
ognized as the mathematician who took the 
first significant step in physical astronomy ; 
but the “ Principia,” as it originally ap- 
peared, not only proved this fundamental 
theorem, but dealt with equal success with 
the special phenomena of circular, elliptic, 
and parabolic orbits, and showed that the 
form of the orbits and the law of the periodic 
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of the duplicate ratio of the diminution of 
the attractive force. If the demonstration 
had stopped there, the attraction of the sun, 
according to the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, would have been conclusively estab- 
lished as the source of the regular motions 
of the planetary bodies; but the problem of 
three bodies had yet to be solved before the 
existence of mutual attractions among all 
the heavenly bodies could be asserted as an 
established truth. Newton gave nothing to 
the world until he was in a position to make 
his gift complete, and the same publication 
which assigned the physical cause of Kep- 
ler’s laws, contained the solution of the far 
more complicated problem which was pre- 
sented by the irregularities that were known 
to exist in the motion of the moon, The 
elegance and ingenuity of the treatment by 
which the principal lunar equations were 
traced to the influence of the sun’s disturb- 
ing force, have been the wonder, not only of 
his own but of all succeeding times. No 
student ever fails in some sort to appreciate 
them, and the greatest of Newton’s follow- 
ers have been the warmest in the expression 
of their unbounded admiration. Even those 
who are not familiar with the methods em- 
ployed, may form some idea of the difficulty 
of the work from the comprehensive charac- 
ter of the results arrived at. To this must 
be added the investigation of the law of the 
tides and the suggestion of the earth’s ellip- 
ticity, which traced the operation of the same 
universal law in phenomena of a different 
class. It is by apprehending the power and 
completeness of the demonstration thus ap- 
plied to the hypothesis of universal gravi- 
tation that the pre-eminence of Newton is 
appreciated, rather than by the most exag- 
gerated notion of the ingenuity and origi- 
nality of the hypothesis itself. Those who 
estimate Newton the most highly, are those 
who think least of the popular story of the 
falling apple. ‘ 
Very much the same reflections which are 
suggested by the course of astronomical dis- 
covery arise from the consideration of New- 
ton’s contributions to optical science. Here 
also he was anticipated, to a greater extent 
than he appears to have been aware of him- 
self, by the observations of earlier experi- 
menters, while in some of his theories as to 
the mechanical cause of the phenomena of 
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discovery was, however, exclusively his own, 
in a sense which cannot be affirmed of the 
hypothesis of universal gravitation. The 
prevailing notion as to the nature of color 
had been, that it was in some way connected 
with different degrees of intensity or con- 
densation of the luminous beam. Vossius 
indeed preceded Newton in the distinct as- 
sertion that white light was a compound of 
many colors, which became visible by the 
action of a prism and again disappeared when 
all the scattered rays were made to converge 
upon a single focus. This conjecture is iden- 
tical with Newton’s independent theory, that 
color is innate in light itself; but Vossius 
failed to follow out the idea to its legitimate 
result, and left it for Newton to originate 
and prove the theory that ordinary white 
light was not only compounded of a variety 
of colors, but that each color had its own 
distinct index of refraction, and was in con- 
sequence severed from its union with the 
rest by refraction through a prism or a lens. 
It was strange that “the extravagant dis- 
proportion between the length and breadth 
of the prismatic spectrum ” which led to this 
discovery should never before have been ob- 
served; and so great is the disproportion 
that one is almost forced to believe that no 
one before Newton had ever tried the effect 
of a prism upon a minute pencil of light, 
such as he had obtained by the simple de- 
vice of admitting the sun’s rays through a 
hole in a window-shutter. The clue which 
he gained by the first glance at his spectrum 
was quickly followed out by a series of cx- 
periments which exhausted every possible 
explanation from any accidental peculiarity 
inthe prism used, or any other cause, with 
the exception of the true theory, that the 
colored rays of which white light is com- 
pounded have different constant degrees of 
refrangibility. The series of experiments by 
which the spectrum was examined and cross- 
examined, so as to force it to tell the same 
tale in a variety of different ways, is a model 
of experimental investigation, With a re- 
serve which he invariably displayed, and 
which has been variously accounted for by 
partial and hostile critics, Newton postponed 
the publication of this discovery until the 
thanks of the Royal Society for the commu- 
uication of his reflecting telescope drew from 
him an account of the philosophical discov- 
&y which had induced him to substitute a 
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reflecting speculum for the refracting object 
glass used in most of the other telescopes. 
In 1672, accordingly, he sent to the Society 
a paper on the different refrangibilities of 
the rays of light, which he quaintly charac- 
terized as “ the oddest if not the most con- 
siderable detection which hath hitherto been 
made in the operations of nature.” It is re- 
markable that this, the most distinctly orig- 
inal of all Newton’s discoveries, was the one 
which led him into the most serious scien- 
tific blunder which he ever committed. One 
can almost trace, in the fascination which 
this odd detection exercised over him, the 
reason why, in some of his deeper investiga- 
tions into the quality and origin of light and 
color, he was less pre-eminent than in other 
inquiries where he had not been dazzled by 
the light of an entirely unexpected discovery. 
Having found in his new principle an ex- 
planation of the defects of refracting tele- 
scopes quite different from any that had be- 
fore been suggested, the idea seems to have 
taken so strong a hold on his mind that he 
failed to examine, with his usual candor and 
acuteness, whether the defect really was, as 
he supposed, incapable of remedy. In the 
prisms which he employed, though not al- 
ways identical in composition, he found the 
dispersive power of prisms having an equal 
refracting power, to be a constant angle. 
Five times the angular diameter of the sun 
was the length of the spectrum which he ob- 
tained in all his experiments, and nothing 
would induce him to admit the possibility 
that the dispersion could differ from this 
quantity with any prism which gave the same 
mean deviation to an incident pencil. Sev- 
eral experimenters declared that they had 
been unable to confirm Newton’s experi- 
ments, and gave measures of the spectrum 
which were greatly at variance with his. Un- 
fortunately these contradictions of the orig- 
inal experiment were mixed up, in many in- 
stances, with such clear evidence of imperfect 
observation that Newton was led to reject 
them altogether, instead of attempting by fur- 
ther inquiry to eliminate the element of truth 
which they contained. It never seems to 
have struck him that the discrepancies re- 
corded might have arisen from the use of 
prisms made of different materials, and that 
the numerical proportion which was true in 
one case-might be false in another. Nettled 





by the incredulity with which his experi- 
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mentum crusis was received, he preferred to 
reject altogether the observations of others, 
and thus missed the discovery of the law of 
the irrationality of dispersion, which at a 
later period led to the invention of Dollond’s 
achromatic telescope, notwithstanding New- 
ton’s dictum that the improvement of tele- 
scopes by refraction was desperate. 

The prolonged controversy between the 
supporters of the undulatory and emission 
theories of light had commenced in the time 
of Newton, and both sides have claimed the 
great philosopher as an advocate of their re- 
spective views. Hooke was in those days 
the leading champion of the doctrine of 
undulations; and though Newton himself 
framed a hypothesis on a similar basis, he 
carefully avoided pledging himself to a be- 
lief in its truth, and seemed more inclined 
to account for the phenomena of light by the 
emission of luminous particles. The great 
difficulty which staggered Newton in Hooke’s 
undulatory hypothesis, was one that was not 
remoyed until a very much later period. If 
light was caused by a vibrating medium, as 
Hooke maintained, “something after the 
manner that vibrations in the air cause a sen- 


sation of sound by beating against the organs 
of hearing,” how came it that sound, after 
passing through an aperture, spread itself in 
all directions, while light was known to be 
propagated in straight lines? “ If light con- 
sisted in pressure, or motion propagated 
either in an instant or in time,” urged New- 


ton, “it would bend into the shadow. For 
pressure or motion cannot be propagated in 
a fluid in right lines beyond an obstacle 
which stops part of the motion, but will bend 
and spread every way into the quiescent me- 
dium which lies beyond the obstacle.” This 
was always an insurmountable stumbling- 
block to the theory, until the final establish- 
ment by Young of the principle of interfer- 
ence led toa satisfactory explanation founded 
on the extreme minuteness of the waves of 
light. But while Newton rejected the doc- 
trine of undulations as opposed to experi- 
ment and demonstration, he was almost as 
cautious in his qualified acceptance of the 
emission theory. What he did most clearly 
appreciate was, that either hypothesis, 
whether physically true or false, might be 
used as a vehicle for generalizing known 
facts, and so as a step to the settlement of 
the true theory. It is in this qualified sense 
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that Newton at one time seems to incline to 
the one theory, and at another to accept the 
contrary one, though as a matter of physical 
fact he never absolutely asserted anything as 
to the constitution of light beyond the ex- 
perimental fact that it was something which 
proceeded in straight lines. In the explana- 
tion of the colors of thin plates, such as are 
seen in soap-bubbles, Hooke and Newton 
were equally successful in propounding the- 
ories which accorded with observation ; but 
while Hooke’s view was based on the prin- 
ciple of interference, which had been first in- 
timated by Grimaldi and has since reyolu- 
tionized the theory of light, Newton had 
recourse to a far less elegant hypothesis, 
which served the same purpose of embodying 
the phenomena. But his original discovery 
of the different refrangibility of different 
kinds of light enabled him to demonstrate, 
with a precision which had not been ap- 
proached, the true principle of the colors of 
thin plates, so far as it was independent of 
any special theory as to the cause of light. 
The cardinal fact which he established, not 
merely generally but with arithmetical ex- 
actness, was that the bands or rings formed 
by thin plates of air or water, or any other 
transparent medium, depended for their 
magnitude upon the refrangibility of the 
light. Each color of the prismatic spectrum 
was made to fall by turns on the film under 
examination, and a new confirmation of his 
first discovery was afforded by the varying 
diameters of the successive rings. “ It was 
very pleasant,” he says, in describing this 
experiment, “ to see the circles swell or con- 
tract according as the color of the light was 
changed.” The peculiar succession of colors 
observed, when common light was experi- 
mented on, was accounted for at once by the 
super-position of the unequal bands of the 
different rays ; and in the accurate observa- 
tion of this class of phenomena, Newton sup- 
plied the materials for one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the undulatory hypothesis 
to which, on independent grounds, he had 
been unable to give his assent. Thus, even 
in a branch of the subject where he had been 
clearly anticipated by others, Newton’s clear- 
ness of perception and aptitude in experi- 
ment enabled him to contribute nearly as 
much to the elucidation of the nature of light 
as if he had himself invented or adopted the 
hypothesis which is now almost universally 
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accepted, and which, whether true or false, 
is at any rate the most comprehensive ex- 
pression of the multitude of diverse facts 
which make up the data for a theory of light. 
Newton’s hypothesis was more at fault when 
he came to discuss the phenomena, then 
termed the inflection and deflection of light, 
and now better known under the general 
designation of the phenomena of diffraction. 
He himself regarded his experiments as in- 
complete, and it is possible that, if he had 
prosecuted them further, he might have an- 
ticipated the explanation which was after- 
wards afforded by the theory of interference. 
He was not even familiar with the full ex- 
tent of the observations which had been 
made by Grimaldi; and when he published 
his Optics, in 1704, he expressly described 
this part of the work as an unfinished essay, 
and concluded it with a series of suggestive 
queries for future consideration in place of 
the propositions which he affirmed and 
proved in those parts of the subject which 
he had fully matured. Ingenious but imma- 
ture speculations on the cause of the local 
color of terrestrial objects, and on some 
other isolated optical questions, complete 
the contributions of Newton to this depart- 
ment of natural philosophy; and although 
the same power which built up the theory of 
the heavens may be traced in many of these 
optical investigations, it will generally be 
conceded, that the subject in which Newton 
displayed the most striking originality of 
discovery is precisely that in which, apart 
from his leading discovery, he was least in 
advance of his contemporaries. 

Besides the three great subjects of New- 
ton’s labors—the fluxional calculus, physical 
astronomy, and optics—a very large portion 
of his time, while resident in his college, 
was devoted to researches of which scarcely 
a trace remains. Alchemy, which had fas- 
cinated so many eager and ambitious minds, 
and had indirectly contributed to the cre- 
ation of chemical science, seems to have 
tempted Newton with an overwhelming force. 
What theories he formed, what experiments 
he tried in that laboratory where it is said 
the fire was scarcely extinguished for weeks 
together, will never be known. It is certain 
that no success attended his labors; and 
Newton was not a man—like Kepler—to de- 
tail to the world all the hopes and disap- 
pointments, all the crude and mystical fan- 
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cies which mixed themselves up with his 
career of philosophy. An occasional refer- 
ence to the transmutation of metals is found 
in his correspondence ; but even his assist- 
ant and amanuensis was without the slight- 
est knowledge of the nature and purpose of 
his experiments. “ He would sit up till two 
or three in the morning, sometimes till five 
or six,” writes Humphrey Newton, evidently 
a little shocked at his master’s proceedings, 
“ especially at spring and fall of the leaf; at 
which times he used to employ about six 
weeks in his laboratory, the fire scarcely go- 
ing out either night or day; he sitting up 
one night and I another, till he had finished 
his chemical experiments, in the perform- 
ances of which he was the most accurate, 
strict, and exact. What his aim might be, 
I was not able to penetrate into; but his 
pains, his diligence, at these set times, made 
me think he aimed at something beyond the 
reach of human art and industry.” If there 
were any doubt of the real nature of New- 
ton’s work in his laboratory, the remarkable 
letter which he wrote to a young friend about 
to travel on the Continent would remove it. 
With unwonted earnestness he urges him to 
note any transmutations out of one species 
into another; as, for example, out of iron 
into copper, out of one salt into another, and 
the like, such transmutations being “ the 
most luciferous, and many times luciferous 
experiments in philosophy.” He comes still 
closer to the subject in a recommendation to 
inquire about a certain alchemist—a refugee 
in Hoiland, who usually went clothed in 
green—who had been imprisoned by the 
Pope to extort secrets of great value, and is 
anxious to ascertain ‘‘ whether his ingenuity 
be any profit to the Dutch.” Many years 
later we find Newton in correspondence with 
Locke, with reference to a mysterious red 
earth by which Boyle, who was then recently 
dead, had asserted that he could effect the 
grand desideratum of multiplying gold. By 
this time, however, Newton’s faith had be- 
come somewhat shaken by the unsatisfac- 
tory communications which he had himself 
received from Boyle on the subject of the 
golden recipe; though he did not abandon 
the idea of giving the experiment a further 
trial as soon as the weather should become 
suitable for furnace experiments. It is possi- 
ble that Vigani, the first Cambridge professor 
of chemistry, with whom Newton was very 
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intimate, may have shared some of his gold- 
en dreams ; but beyond the scattered intima- 
tions which prove Newton’s eager pursuit of 
the science of alchemy, scarcely any trace of 
his laboratory experiments is now to be 
found. Some boastful moderns may be in- 
clined to indulge in a smile at Newton’s ex- 
pense, and regard his belief in the possibility 
of the philosopher’s stone as an illustration 
of the occasional weakness and credulity of 
great minds. Certainly, in the present state 
of chemical science, no one would recom- 
mend the pursuit of alchemy as a promising 
enterprise ; but although strong negative ev- 
idence exists to discountenance the idea of 
the essential identity of different metals, the 
hypothesis is not, and perhaps never will be, 
absolutely disproved. Quite independently 
of any auriferous results, Newton was right 
in regarding transmutations (as all chemical 
decompositions were then termed) as many 
times the most luciferous experiments in 
chemistry, if not in all philosophy ; and mod- 
ern discoveries of the allotropic forms of va- 
rious substances have established the lead- 
ing idea of the alchemists, that substances 
absolutely identical in chemical composition 
may present themselves under aspects quite 
as different as those of copper and gold. 
Perhaps the most that can be said against 
the students of alchemy, is that they were 
led by a thirst for wealth to prosecute inqui- 
ries to which no known facts gave any sem- 
blance of encouragement. Philosophy ar- 
rives at truth by following out the hints 
which nature gives. Alchemists endeavored 
to prove a hypothesis which was suggested 
by nothing but their own love of gain. The 
wish was father to the thought of the trans- 
mutability of metals, and it is not surprising 
that experiments founded on such a basis 
should have proved barren of results. Some 
knowledge of chemistry was incidentally ac- 
quired in the prosecution of golden secrets ; 
but Chemistry only began to flourish as a 
science when she looked for suggestions to 
the observed processes of nature rather than 
to the morbid greed of her own adepts. 
That these fruitless researches did not al- 
together displace the nobler objects of New- 
ton’s ambition, is proved by the circum- 
stance that they were carried on with the 
greatest vigor during the period of his resi- 
dence at Cambridge, where he matured his 
chief discoveries. Still everything that is 
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known of Newton shows him to have been 
essentially a man of one pursuit at one time; 
and during the seasons of his furnace work 
it is not probable that he devoted much 
thought to investigations which were to 
bring him a reward richer than gold. The 
habit of continuous application to one sub- 
ject was one of the great secrets of Newton’s 
strength, and at every turn we come upon 
some evidence of his reluctance to be di- 
verted from his immediate occupation to dis- 
cuss scientific questions which for the time 
he had laid aside. It was when thus dis- 
tracted by inopportune controversies from 
the thoughts with which he was absorbed, 
that Newton exhibited the occasional petu- 
lance which contrasted so strongly with his 
natural disposition ; and it is not an unnatu- 
ral supposition that the tantalizing search for 
the secret of transmutation may have some- 
times been the occasion which led him to re- 
ject the intrusion of other subjects. How- 
ever this may be, the complete obscurity in 
which the greater part of his chemical ex- 
periments were veiled, illustrates an element 
in Newton’s character which had a very sin- 
ister influence upon his relations with con- 
temporary philosophers. 

The reserve which Newton maintained with 
reference to his investigations has often been 
ascribed exclusively to the modesty of his 
disposition, and Sir David Brewster strongly 
inclines to this explanation. That Newton 
—like most men of surpassing eminence 
—was endowed with the true modesty which 
excludes personal conceit, and rejects in- 
flated notions of the attitude which becomes 
inquirers into the secrets of nature, is man- 
ifest from the whole history of his life. The 
celebrated saying of his old age, in which he 
likened himself to a child picking up now 
and then a prettier shell, or a brighter peb- 
ble than ordinary, on the shore of the ocean 
of truth, was the expression of a sentiment 
which may be traced in many passages of 
his life. But the kind of modesty which 
thus expresses itself is very different from 
the false modesty which leads a man to mis- 
prize the work of his own genius. Of this 
we find no trace in the career of Sir Isaac 
Newton; and we believe that, in ascribing 
to this cause his strange and unfortunate re- 
luctance to give his discoveries to the world, 
partial biographers have charged Newton 
with a weakness which was no part of his 
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character. Probably no man of genius ever | slightingly of his demonstrations of the 


undervalued his own achievements by com- 
parison with those of other men; though 
many discoverers, strong in the conscious- 
ness of their own powers, may have rated 
their past work low in comparison with that 
which still remained within the sphere of 
their unfulfilled aspirations. That Newton 
constantly kept back his investigations, be- 
cause they were not as complete as he de- 
sired to make them, is certain from the his- 
tory of the publications which were almost 
dragged from him by his friends, and from 
his own repeated declarations. But this 
feeling was not the modesty which would 
rank his own labors below the inferior work 
of other minds. It is one thing to withhold 
a scientific theory because it is thought un- 
worthy of the world, and quite another to 
keep it in reserve until it should be made 
more worthy of the philosopher’s own as- 
pirations. If this feeling is what Sir David 
Brewster points at when he speaks of New- 
ton’s modesty, we accept the explanation, 
but we protest against the notion that it is 
any compliment to the memory of a great 
genius to hint that he knew not the value of 
his own work; and in the case of Newton 
the suggestion of any such feeble virtue (if 
virtue it is) seems to us peculiarly mis- 
placed. 

To take, for example, the great discover- 
ies which were at length published in the 
“Principia,” is it conceivable that, after 
having solved the greatest of all the prob- 
lems at which the world had been working 
from the first birth of science, Newton should 
have imagined that he had produced nothing 
of such importance as to deserve the atten- 
tion of men of science? Yet he had com- 
pleted the demonstrations of the law of ellip- 
tic motion years before he had made them 
known; and it was only on the appeal of 
Halley, who had in vain sought the solution 
from Hooke and Wren, that Newton an- 
nounced that he had long since ascertained 
that the orbit round a centre of force vary- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance 
would be an ellipse. To Halley’s urgency 
alone was due the communication to the 
Royal Society of the treatise which formed 
the germ of the “Principia.” There is a 
passage, indeed, in a subsequent letter to 
Halley, which gives some apparent counte- 
nance to the notion that Newton had thought 





forces of orbits, and had thrown them by, 
‘being upon other studies;” but it har- 
monizes much better with the general char- 
acter of Newton’s mind to suppose that he 
regarded his inquiries as incomplete so long 
as his first idea of universal gravitation 
seemed incapable of proof. It was strange 
that Picard’s corrected measurement of a 
degree should not earlier have attracted 
Newton’s attention, though probably this 
arose from his attention having been con- 
centrated at that time on his optical inves- 
tigations; but on resuming his old calcula- 
tions on this improved basis in 1684, the 
results agreed, with an exactness which sat- 
isfied him, that the force which kept the 
moon in her orbit was identical with terres- 
trial gravity. From the moment when his the- 
ory was thus substantially completed there 
is no trace of any hesitation to make his dis- 
coveries public. The two following years 
were devoted to the composition of the 
‘¢ Principia,” in which the principles of the 
preliminary treatise were developed into a 
complete system of physical astronomy, 
which was immediately sent to the Royal 
Society and published by their direction. 

The long delay in the publication of his 
optics gives even less countenance to the 
theory of an unintelligible modesty. At 
last the work was, in Newton’s judgment 
and in fact, incomplete in many respects, 
and the leading discoveries had long since 
been made public through the Royal Society, 
and had led to discussions which were not 
calculated to invite fresh conflict with the 
world. But it is mainly with reference to 
the method of fluxions that Newton’s mod- 
esty has sometimes been called in aid to ac- 
count for the silence which he had preserved 
as to the possession of this powerful engine 
of investigation, a silence by which he ex- 
posed his title as the first inventor to attacks 
which could not have been made if he had 
frankly communicated from time to time the 
additions which he was making to the 
armory of mathematical science. 

The earliest manuscripts on this subject 
date as far back as 1665 and 1666, but it 
was not till 1669 that a paper on analysis by 
infinite series was communicated to Barrow 
and Collins. Two years later Newton doled 
out to Collins a little more information as 
to his methods, in the famous letter of the 
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10th of December, 1672, which afterwards 
became the backbone of the charge of pla- 
giarism brought against Leibnitz, to whom 
an abridgment of the letter had been sent 
in 1676. But even up to this date a general 
statement of the process was studiously 
withheld ; and not only were the details of 
the calculus kept in obscurity, except with 
reference to some special cases, but the bare 
statement of the problem to be solved was 
thought too precious to be communicated, 
except under the disguise of an unintelligible 
cipher. When afterwards deciphered by 
Newton himself, the mysterious sentence 
proved to be “ Data equatione quotcunque 
fluentes quantitates involvente fluxiones in- 
venire et vice versa,” which, if originally 
given at length, would have shown the grand 
problem which Newton had solved, but not 
the general method by which he treated it. 
A little more information was allowed to 
leak out in some observations communicated 
to Wallis and incorporated in his Algebra in 
1692. Itis probable that the method itself 
would never have been published in New- 
ton’s lifetime but for the necessity of vindi- 
cating himself against the accusation of hay- 
ing borrowed his ideas from Leibnitz, and 
establishing the priory of his own discovery. 
This was done in 1704; and it is impossible 
to suppose that during all those years, when 
the method had borne its glorious fruit in 
the demonstrations of the “ Principia,” New- 
ton was unconscious of the immense value 
of the new analysis. The only real diffi- 
culty in assigning a motive for so deter- 
mined a concealment of the processes he 
employed is in saying how far the delay was 
due to the hope of bringing the calculus to 
still greater perfection, and how far it re- 
sulted from the disposition, then almost uni- 
versal among philosophers, to publish noth- 
ing but results, and to keep to themselves 
their processes as the means of gaining fur- 
ther triumphs over rivals who were not pos- 
sessed of methods of equal power. This 
last was the motive which the practice of the 
time would most readily suggest. When a 
philosopher in those days had solved a new 
problem of especial difficulty, the first thing 
which he generally did was to propose it as 
a challenge to the world; and those who 
found the answer commonly contented them- 
selves with stating the result, without the 
slightest intimation of the process by which 
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it had been reached. Even such solutions 
were frequently announced under some dis- 
guise, which could perhaps be penetrated by 
those who had already solved the problem, 
but would convey no information to assist 
less successful competitors. The whole tone 
of scientific society was infected with a love 
of triumph which was not then thought un- 
worthy of being preferred to the simple in- 
terests of truth. It is not possible alto- 
gether to ignore the prevalence of this strong 
competitive principle in estimating the 
causes of Newton’s reserve, but even the 
least partial critics have been compelled to 
admit that Newton was less chargeable with 
excessive emulation than any of his rivals, 
and that a much more probable and much 
more worthy explanation is found in his re- 
luctance to publish any imperfect essays, 
coupled perhaps with a dread of resuming 
the unpleasant controversies which his first 
optical discoveries had occasioned. 

It is not necessary to discuss the minor 
contributions of Newton to other branches of 
science to see to what extent and on what 
grounds the common faith in his supremacy 
is confirmed by the consent of the scientific 
world. It is enough to examine his lead- 
ing discoveries to be satisfied that the po- 
sition which the most critical examination of 
his claims assigns to him is not less exalted 
than that which his name has occupied in 
the minds of his countrymen of his own and 
every succeeding generation. It is not mere 
national complacency which has elevated Sir 
Isaac Newton above all the explorers of 
nature ; and if the motives for this admira- 
tion take a slightly different shape within 
and without the widening circle of scientific 
knowledge, the sentiment of Newton’s coun- 
trymen is in strict harmony with the judg- 
ment of the world of science, which no 
longer knows those distinctions of nationality 
which in Newton’s days it had not learned 
to disregard. . 

The theological tenets of our philosopher 
we are not anxious now to examine. He 
has been claimed alike as an orthodox de- 
fender of the doctrines of the Church and 
as a convert to the Arian views which so 
strongly prevailed during the period of his 
life. The truth certainly is intermediate to 
these extreme views, but the precise dogmas 
of the philosopher’s creed are not, perhaps, 
to be gathered from the records which re- 
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main. That which gives the character to 
his theological inquiries is the genuine tol- 
erance and simple reverence which were in- 
stinctive to him, and the sincerity with which 
in the interests of truth he attacked every 
dishonest argument, whatever might be its 
bearing on the religious controversies of the 
day. This is what we might expect to find 
in the chief interpreter of nature, and, sat- 
isfied with this, we may leave the lovers of 
sectarian controversy, if they please, to claim 
the prestige of Newton’s name for the special 
tenets of their own communion. His perti- 
nent query on the word duoobcwe “ whether 
Christ sent his apostles to preach metaphys- 
ics to the unlearned common people and to 
their wives and children,” his criticism on 
the history of the Athanasian controversy, 
and his demolition of the spurious verse on 
the three witnesses, are far from proving that 
Newton had adopted Arian views in their 
full extent; and in the most formal state- 
ment of his religious opinions which he left 
behind him, we have a scheme of theology 
at least as far removed from Socinian as 
from orthodox doctrines. 

It has often been said that in Newton’s 
case the country for once remembered the 
duty which she owed to science. The phi- 
losopher was not left, as so many votaries 
of science have been, to die in poverty. He 
was placed in a position of dignity and wealth, 
in which, without cramping his abundant lib- 
erality, he was able to accumulate a consid- 
erable fortune. But there is not much room 
in this for national complacency. It was as 
the friend of Montague, not as the author of 
the “ Principia,” that Newton obtained his 
office at the Mint; and though the occupa- 
tion, especially at that time, was not uncon- 
genial to a scientific mind, it may be doubted 
whether the world did not lose more than 
Newton gained by the appointment. To 
make a great philosopher Master of the Mint 
was not quite so incongruous as giving a 
gaugership to a distinguished poet; but it 
was an error of the same kind, and was 
probably as injurious to the cause of science 
as if the reward of Newton had been, like 
the preferment of Burns, something ludi- 
crously inappropriate. Certain it is that 
Newton stopped in his career of discovery 
at an age when some of the greatest orna- 
ments of science commenced their labors. 
With the exception of one or two brilliant 
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feats—as when he solved Bernoulli’s prob- 
lems, and at a later period answered the 
challenge of Leibnitz in an evening’s work, 
after returning from his official duties at the 
Mint—little that was new in science came 
from the translated philosopher, unless we 
are to attribute to that period some part of 
the improvement of his luuar theory, which 
involved him in his dispute with the im+ 
practicable Flamsteed, and was the only 
effort, as he himself declared, that ever cost 
him a headache. The anxiety which he ex- 
pressed not to make himself too prominent 
in science, lest he should seem to be neg- 
lecting the king’s business, was probably 
strengthened by his memorable custom of 
never touching a subject to which he was 
not able to devote his whole powers and his 
whole time. 

One of many evidences of this habit of 
mind is found in a letter to Flamsteed, in 
which Newton says: ‘ When I set myself 
wholly to calculations, I can endure them, 
and go through them well enough; but 
when I am about other things (as at pres- 
ent), I can neither fix to them with patience 
nor do them without errors, which makes 
me let the moon’s theory alone at present, 
with a design to set to it again and go 
through it at once.” 

To a man of this temperament—and to no 
other could the career of discovery which 
Newton ran have been possible—an appoint- 
ment involving continuous duties was the 
death-blow to his scientific activity. The 
strange and sudden cessation in Newton’s 
course has sometimes been accounted for by 
a hypothesis, which was eagerly welcomed 
by those who wished to discredit his theolog- 
ical inquiries, and the only defect of which 
was, that it was wholly unsupported, or, more 
correctly speaking, absolutely contradicted 
by the facts of his life. For a few days, in 
the autumn of 1693, Newton, who had been 
suffering from an epidemic, aggravated by 
long-continued work, became decidedly light- 
headed. Two strange letters, one to Pepys, 
and the other to Locke, remain as evidence 
of this temporary affection. The rumor that 
Newton’s brain was giving way spread over 
the Continent ; and long after the philoso- 
pher had recovered his usual health, the 
story, ina grossly exaggerated form, found 
its way into the diary of Huyghens, who had 
picked it up from a Scotchman, of whom he 
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did not know enough to give his name cor- 
rectly. On this slender basis a theory was 
built up by M. Biot, that Newton’s abandon- 
ment of philosophy for religion was the re- 
sult of a permanent affection of the brain, 
amounting to something like insanity. This 
notion is satisfactorily refuted by Sir D. 
Brewster; and, indeed, it had enough to 
contend with in the isolated triumphs by 
which Newton still showed the lion’s claw 
in every problem with which he grappled, 
as well as in the ingenuity of his essays on 
prophecy, and his attempt at a systematic 
chronology. But it is not surprising that 
strange theories should be started to account 
for the premature close of so brilliant a 
scientific career. A little more attention to 
the indications afforded by his earlier his- 
tory, of the steady, unintermittent thought 
by which he was accustomed to vanquish 
difficulties which no other mind could over- 
come, would have suggested the far more 
probable supposition, that Newton, the phi- 
losopher, died when Newton, the Master of 
the Mint, came into existence. 

Perhaps even this was better than that the 
history of the life of the greatest of our phi- 
losophers should have closed with a tale of 
national neglect ; but it is impossible to con- 
trast the efforts made for the encouragement 
of science in other countries, with the total 
absence of any adequate provision in the 
country of Sir Isaac Newton, without some 
sense of shame. In exceptional instances, 
honor and wealth have been showered on 
the heads of distinguished discoverers; but 
what is needed in the interests of science, is 
a provision which shall enable the chief la- 
borers in the field of discovery to pursue 
their studies without anxiety, and without 
the distraction of other duties; though it 
may be, and perhaps it would be better that 
it should be, without the temptations of over- 
abundant means. In Newton’s case, the 
choicest intellect that the world possessed, 
was harnessed to the state and lost to sci- 
ence. Ina thousand others, powers which 
would have been worthily devoted to the dis- 
covery of truth, have been thrown away in 
less congenial but more lucrative pursuits. 
A partial compensation for the want of more 
direct encouragement to the highest studies, 
is certainly found in the endowments of our 
universities ; and but for this resource New- 
ton must probably have passed his life as the 





obscure cultivator of a narrow estate. Am- 
ple in amount as these endowments are, but 
fettered as they have been in times past by 
conditions which have impaired their useful- 
ness, the marvel is, rather that so much sci- 
entific genius should have found a shelter 
within the walls of Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges, than that the rewards offered for 
youthful energy should have been commonly 
used as mere stepping-stones to professional 
preferment and distinction. It was only by 
a fortunate, though irregular exercise of the 
dispensing power assumed by the crown, that 
Newton was enabled to retain the emolu- 
ments on which he depended for subsistence 
during the period of his scientific activity. 
So precarious has been the provision which 
our institutions have made for the cultiva- 
tion of science, that even the life of our 
greatest philosopher cannot be read without 
reflecting how much it was due to fortune that 
the most brilliant of all the votaries of sci- 
ence was enabled to give one-half of his life 
to the pursuits for which nature destined the 
whole. In spite of such discouragements, 
and of the allurements of a more stirring 
life, men have seldom been wanting to main- 
tain the honor of England in the race of dis- 
covery. But it is as true now as it always has 
been, that the country which exults in the 
triumphs of Sir Isaac Newton, does less than 
any other to foster the pursuits from which 
he won his imperishable fame. 

In strange contrast to that fame is the al- 
most total absence of any public manifesta- 
tions in honor of the man who was venerated 
at once as the monarch of science, the glory 
of his country, and the vindicator of the na- 
tional faith. His friends were permitted to 
erect a statue over his tomb in Westminster, 
and we owe to private munificence another 
statue placed in his own college; but we 
have to travel down to the immediate pres- 
ent to find a formal celebration of Newton’s 
achievements. The erection of the Grant- 
ham memorial statue and the eloquent address 
which Lord Brougham delivered on the occa- 
sion—gracefully returning, after the strug- 
gles and the triumphs of so brilliant a polit- 
ical career, to contemplate the still grander 
arena of science, in which his own earliest 
honors had been won—made the absence of 
any earlier demonstration the more conspic- 
uous. Whatever complacency England may 
have felt in the consciousness of having 
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given to science the greatest of her worship- 
pers has been cherished with an insular 
reserve which has filled foreigners with won- 
der. The quiet irony of a recent proposal to 
erect a memorial to Newton, to which the 
natives of all countries except England are 
invited to subscribe, has certainly not been 
undeserved. 


Upon this subject we will quote the im- 
pressive words of the Grantham Address :— 


‘“ The inscription upon the Cathedral, mas- 
terpiece of his celebrated friend’s architec- 
ture, may possibly be applied in defence of 
this neglect: ‘ If you seek for a monument, 
look around.’ If you seek for a monument, 
lift up your eyes to the heavens which show 
forth his fame. Nor, when we recollect the 
Greek orator’s exclamation, ‘The whole earth 
is the monument of illustrious men,’ can we 
stop short of declaring that the whole uni- 
verse is Newton’s. Yet in raising the statue 


which preserves his likeness near the place 
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of his birth, on the spot where his prodigious 
faculties were unfolded and trained, we at 
once gratify our honest pride as citizens of 
the same state, and humbly testify our grate- 
ful sense of the Divine goodness which 
deigned to bestow upon our race one 80 
marvellously gifted to comprehend the works 
of Infinite Wisdom, and so piously resolved 
to make all his study of them the source of 
religious contemplations, both philosophic 
and sublime.” 


But the partial tribute of a mere local 
memorial cannot discharge this long-neg- 
lected debt of the English people. England 
cannot do justice to herself except by rearing, 
in the metropolis itself, a great and glorious 
monument, such as shall adequately express 
in the face of the world that the veneration 
in which the memory of Newton is held is 
no factitious sentiment, but a deep-seated, 
national conviction. 





Tue Dancer or Bap Mitx.—At a meet- 
ing of the Institute of France on the 13th inst., 
M. Flourens, the distinguished physiologist, 
communicated the result of some very interest- 
ing and conclusive experiments made on pigs, 
rats, and rabbits, by which it is established 
beyond doubt that peculiarities of the mother’s 
or nurse’s milk pass into the suckling and pro- 
duce in it their appropriate effect. ‘The learned 
physiologist tinted the food of the parent with 
madder, which is well known to remain unde- 
composed in the animal system, and ultimately 
to impart a red color to the bones of the ani- 
mal which cats it. He found that the same 
effect was produced upon the sucklings, though 
they had no other communication with their 
mothers subsequent to the giving of the mad- 
der but through the milk which they drew from 
them and on which they fed. Hence the neces- 
sity fully appears for healthy milk for a healthy 
infant, as also that medicines, the direct exhi- 
bition of which to the infant might be injuri- 
ous, may be conveyed through the nurse’s milk. 
Hence, also, it fully appears that the use of dis- 
eased or unproperly fed cow’s milk may be pro- 
ductive of very serious consequences, and that 
it belongs to the municipal authorities to see to 
the protection of the lieges in this matter.— 
Press. 


Suppty or Pore Water to Towns.— 
Dr. R. Dundas Thomson, the medical officer of 
health, has been drawing attention, in the pages 
of the Medical Review, very properly to the 
important influence of impure water on the 








production of disease. In the time of perfect 
immunity from any ravaging plague or pesti 
lence, the necessary means of preserving health, - 
or of preventing disease, is one of the last 
things with which a community occupies itself. 
It is at such times, however, that the germs of 
mischief may be preparing for future develop- 
ment, for over-security brings with it a relaxa- 
tion of discipline, and a neglect of necessary 
precaution. One of the chief points in Dr. 
Thomson’s remarks is the comparison he draws 
between the principles on which the ancient 
Romans acted in their water-supply, and the 
merely adaptive reasons which influence those 
of our own towns. The importance of a supply 
of pure water for domestic use appears, he as- 
serts, to have been distinctly recognized by 
them, by their practice of getting their supplies 
from the spring-sources themselves, and bring- 
ing them many miles by means of aqueduets, 
even to cities through which rivers flowed. Al- 
though through Rome itself the river Tiber 
passed, its household water was brought from 
that river’s fountain-head, and from the sources 
of the Anio by twenty different aqueducts at 
various distances up to sixty miles, regardless 
of expense. The applicability of these remarks | 
to the supply of the metropolis is obvious, and 
the cost of the procuring of water from pure 
sources is of such paramount importance to the 
health of its immense population, that the cost 
of carriage should be an item totally disre- 
garded as a question of expense. Moreover, 
pipes will do, and equally well, the duty of aque- 
ducts ; there is no difficulty in laying them down, 
and their manufacture is not, in this land of 
coal and iron, a costly matter 
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that England has, does not with impunity, 
under however great provocation, betake it- 
self to frustrating the objects for which it 
has been calling on the rest of the world to 


TuE cloud which for the space of a month) make sacrifices of what they think their in- 


hung gloomily over the civilized world, | 


terest. At present all the nations of Europe 


black with far worse evils than those of sim-| pave sympathized with us; have acknowl 


ple war, has passed from over our heads| eqged ‘that we were injured, and declared, 
without bursting. The fear has not been} with rare unanimity, that we had no choice 


realized, that the only two first-rate powers | 


who are also free nations would take to 
tearing each other in pieces, both the one 
and the other in a bad and odious cause. 
For while, on the American side, the war 
would have been one of reckless persistency 
in wrong, on ours it would have been a war 
in alliance with, and, to practical purposes, 
in defence and propagation of, slavery. We 
had, indeed, been wronged. We had suf- 
fered an indignity, and something more than 
an indignity, which not to have resented, 
would have been to invite a constant succes- 
sion of insults and injuries from the same 
and from every other quarter. We could 
have acted no otherwise than we have done: 
yet it is impossible to think, without some- 
thing like a shudder, from what we have es- 
caped. We, the emancipators of the slave 
—who have wearied every court and govern- 
ment in Europe and America with our pro- 
tests and remonstrances, until we goaded 
them into at least ostensibly co-operating 
with us to prevent the enslaving of the ne- 
gro—we, who for the last half-century have 
spent annual sums, equal to the revenue of 
a small kingdom in blockading the African 
coast, for a cause in which we not only had 
no interest, but which was contrary to our 
pecuniary interest, and which many believed 
would ruin, as many among us still, though 
erroneously, believe that it has ruined, our 
colonies,—we should have lent a hand to 
setting up, in one of the most commanding 
positions of the world, a powerful republic, 
devoted not only to slavery, but to pro-slay- 
ery propagandism—should have helped to 
give a place in the community of nations to 
a conspiracy of slave-owners, who have 
broken their connection with the American 
Federation on the sole ground, ostentatiously 
proclaimed, that they thought an attempt 
would be made to restrain, not slavery it- 
self, but their purpose of spreading slavery 
wherever migration or force could carry it. 
A nation which has made the professions 








but to resist, if necessary by arms. But the 
consequences of such a war would soon have 
buried its causes in oblivion. When the new 
Confederate States, made an independent 
power by English help, had begun their 


jerusade to carry negro slavery from the 


Potomac to Cape Horn; who would then 


_have remembered that England raised up 


this scourge to humanity not for the evil’s 
sake, but because somebody had offered an 
insult to her flag? Or even if unforgotten, 
who would then have felt that such a griev- 
ance was a sufficient palliation of the crime? 
Every reader of a newspaper to the furthest 
ends of the earth, would have believed and 
remembered one thing only —that at the 
critical juncture which was to decide whether 
slavery should blaze up afresh with increased 
vigor or be trodden out—at the moment of 
conflict between the good and the evil spirit 
—at the dawn of a hope that the demon 
might now at last be chained and flung into 
the pit, England stepped in, and, for the 
sake of cotton, made Satan victorious. 

The world has been saved from this calam- 
ity, and England from this disgrace. The 
accusation would indeed have been a cal- 
umny. But to be able to defy calumny, a 
nation, like an individual, must stand very 
clear of just reproach in its previous con- 
duct. Unfortunately, we ourselves have 
given too much plausibility to the charge. 
Not by anything said or done by us as a 
Government or as a nation, but by the tone 
of our press, and in some degree, it must 
be owned, the general opinion of English 
society. It is too true, that the feelings 
which have been manifested since the be- 
ginning of the American contest—the judg- 
ments which have been put forth, and the 
wishes which have been expressed concern- 
ing the incidents and probable eventualities 
of the struggle—the bitter and irritating 
criticism which has been kept up, not even 
against both parties equally, but almost 
solely against the party in the right, and 
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the ungenerous refusal of all those just 
allowances which no country needs more 
than our own, whenever its circumstances 
are as near to those of America as a cut fin- 
ger is to an almost mortal wound,—these 
facts, with minds not favorably disposed to 
us, would have gone far to make the most 
odious interpretation of the war in which we 
have been so nearly engaged with the United 
States, appear by many degrees the most 
probable. There is no denying that our 
attitude towards the contending parties—I 
mean our moral attitude, for politically there 
was no other course open to us than neu- 
trality—has not been that which becomes a 
people who are as sincere enemies of slav- 
ery as the English really are, and have made 
as great sacrifices to put an end to it where 
they could. And it has been an additional 
misfortune that some of our most powerful 
journals have been for many years past very 
unfavorable exponents of English feeling 
on all subjects connected with slavery: 
some, probably, from the influences, more 
or less direct, of West Indian opinions and 
interests: others from inbred Toryism, 
which, even when compelled by reason to 
hold opinions favorable to liberty, is always 
adverse to it in feeling; which likes the 
spectacle of irresponsible power exercised 
by one person over others; which has no 
moral repugnance to the thought of human 
beings born to the penal servitude for life, 
to which, for the term of a few years we 
sentence our most hardened criminals, but 
keeps its indignation to be expended on 
“rabid and fanatical abolitionists” across 
the Atlantic, and on those writers in Eng- 
land who attach a sufficiently serious mean- 
ing to their Christian professions, to con- 
sider a fight against slavery as a fight for 
God. 

Now, when the mind of England, and it 
may almost be said, of the civilized part of 
mankind, has been relieved from the incubus 
which had weighed on it ever since the Trent 
outrage, and when we are no longer feeling 
towards the Northern Americans as men feel 
towards those with whom they may be on 
the point of struggling for life or death; 
now, if ever, is the time to review our posi- 
tion, and consider whether we have been 
feeling what ought to have been felt, and 
wishing what ought to have been wished, 
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regarding the contest in which the Northern 
States are engaged with the South. 

In considering this matter, we ought to 
dismiss from our minds as far as possible, 
those feelings against the North, which have 
been engendered not merely by the Trent 
aggression, but by the previous anti-British 
effusions of newspaper writers and stump 
orators. It is hardly worth while to ask how 
far these explosions of ill-humor are any- 
thing more than might have been anticipated 
from ill-disciplined minds, disappointed of 
the sympathy which they justly thought they 
had a right to expect from the great anti- 
slavery people, in their really noble enter- 
prise. It is almost superfluous to remark 
that a democratic government always shows 
worst where other governments generally 
show best, on its outside ; that unreasonable 
people are much more noisy than the rea- 
sonable; that the froth and scum are the 
part of a violently fermenting liquid that 
meets the eyes, but are not its body and 
substance. Without insisting on these 
things, I contend, that all previous cause of 
offence should be considered as cancelled, by 
the reparation which the American Govern- 
ment has so amply made; not so much the 
reparation itself, which might have been so 
made as to leave still greater cause of per- 
manent resentment behind it; but the man- 
ner and spirit in which they have made it. 
These have been such as most of us, I ven- 
ture to say, did not by any means expect. 
If reparation were made at all, of which few 
of us felt more than a hope, we thought that 
it would have been made obviously as a con- 
cession to prudence, not to principle. We 
thought that there would have been truck- 
ling to the newspaper editors and supposed 
fire-eaters who were crying out for retaining 
the prisoners at all hazards. We expected 
that the atonement, if atonement there were, 
would have been made with reservations, 
perhaps under protest. We expected that 
the correspondence would have been spun 
out, and a trial made to induce England to 
be satisfied with less ; or that there would 
have been a proposal of arbitration; or that 
England would have been asked to make 
concessions in return for justice; or that if 
submission was made, it would have been 
made, ostensibly, to the opinions and wishes 





of Continental Europe. We expected any- 
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thing, in short, which would have been weak 
and timid and paltry. The only thing which 
no one seemed to expect, is what has actually 
happened. Mr. Lincoln’s Government have 
done none of these things. Like honest 
men, they have said in direct terms, that our 
demand was right; that they yielded to it 
because it was just; that if they themselves 
had received the same treatment, they would 
have demanded the same reparation; and 
that if what seemed to be the American side 
of a question was not the just side, they 
would be on the side of justice; happy as 
they were to find after their resolution had 
been taken, that it was also the side which 
America had formerly defended. Is there 
any one capable of a moral judgment or feel- 
ing, who will say that his opinion of America 
and American statesmen, is not raised by 
such an act, done on such grounds? The 
act itself may have been imposed by the ne- 
cessity of the circumstances ; but the reasons 
given, the principles of action professed, 
were their own choice. Putting the worst 
hypothesis possible, which it would be the 
height of injustice to entertain seriously, 
that the concession was really made solely 
to convenience, and that the profession of 
regard for justice was hypocrisy, even so, 
the ground taken, even if insincerely, is the 
most hopeful sign of the moral state of the 
American mind which has appeared for many 
years. That a sense of justice should be the 
motive which the rulers of a country rely 
on, to reconcile the public to an unpopular, 
and what might seem a humiliating act ; 
that the journalists, the orators, many law- 
yers, the Lower House of Congress, and Mr. 
Lincoln’s own naval secretary, should be 
told in the face of the world, by their own 
Government, that they have been giving pub- 
lic thanks, presents of swords, freedom of 
cities, all manner of heroic honors to the 
author of an act which, though not so in- 
tended, was lawless and wrong, and for 
which the proper remedy is confession and 
atonement ; that this should be the accented 
policy (supposing it to be nothing higher) 
of a Democratic Republic, shows even 
unlimited democracy to be a better thing 
than many Englishmen have lately been in 
the habit of considering it, and goes some 
way towards proving that the aberrations 
even of a ruling multitude are only fatal 
when the better instructed have not the vir- 
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tue or the courage to front them ‘boldly. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, to the honor 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, that in doing 
what was in itself right, they have done 
also what was best fitted to allay the animos- 
ity which was daily becoming more bitter 
between.the two nations so long as the 
question remained open. They have put 
the brand of confessed injustice upon that 
rankling and vindictive resentment with 
which the profligate and passionate part of 
the American press has been threatening us 
in the event of concession, and which is to 
be manifested by some dire revenge, to be 
taken, as they pretend, after the nation is 
extricated from its present difficulties. Mr. 
Lincoln has done what depended on him to 
make this spirit expire with the occasion 
which raised it up; and we shall have our- 
selves chiefly to blame if we keep it alive by 
the further prolongation of that stream of 
vituperative eloquence, the source of which, 
even now, when the cause of quarrel has been 
amicably made up, does not seem to have 
run dry.* 

Let us, then, without reference to these 
jars, or to the declamations of newspaper 
writers on either side of the Atlantic, exam- 
ine the American question as it stood from 
the beginning; its origin, the purpose of 
both the combatants, and its various possi- 
ble or probable issues. 

There is a theory in England, believed 
perhaps by some, half believed by many 
more, which is only consistent with original 
ignorance, or complete subsequent forgetful- 
ness, of all the antecedents of the contest. 
There are people who tell us that, on the 
side of the North, the question is not one of 
slavery at all. The North, it seems, have 
no more objection to slavery than the South 
have. Their leaders never say one word im- 

* I do not forget one regrettable passage in Mr. 
Seward’s letter, in which he said that, “if the 
safety of the Union required the detention of the 
captured persons, it would be the right and duty 
of this Government to detain them.”’ I sincerely 
grieve to find this sentence in the despatch, for the 
exceptions to the general rules of morality are not 
a subject to be lightly or unnecessarily tampered 
with. ‘The doctrine in itself is no other than that 
professed and acted on by all governments—that 
self-preservation, in a State, as in an individual, is 
a warrant for many things which at all other times 
ought to be rigidiy abstained from. At all events, 
no nation which has ever passed “laws of excep- 
tion,’ which ever suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act or passed an Alien Bill in dread of a Char- 


tist insurrection, has a right to throw the first 
stone at Mr. Lincoln’s Government. 
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plying disapprobation of it. They are ready, 
on the contrary, to give it new guarantees ; 
to renounce all that they have been contend- 
ing for; to win back, if opportunity offers, 
the South to the Union by surrendering the 
whole point. 

If this be the true state of the case, what are 
the Southern chiefs fighting about? Their 
apologists in England say that it is about 
tariffs, and similar trumpery. They say noth- 
ing of the kind. They tell the world, and 
they told their own citizens when they wanted 
their votes, that the object of the fight was 
slavery. Many years ago, when General 
Jackson was President, South Carolina did 
nearly rebel (she never was near separating) 
about a tariff; but no other State abetted 
her, and a strong adverse demonstration 
from Virginia brought the matter to a close. 
Yet the tariff of that day was rigidly protec- 
tive. Compared with that, the one in force 


at the time of the secession was a free-trade 
tariff, This latter was the result of several 
successive modifications in the direction of 
freedom ; and its principle was not protec- 
tion for protection, but as much of it only as 
might incidentally result drom duties im- 


posed for revenue. Even the Morrill Tariff 
(which never could have been passed but for 
the Southern secession) is stated by the high 
authority of Mr. H. C. Carey to be consid- 
erably more liberal than the reformed French 
Tariff under Mr. Cobden’s Treaty ; insomuch 
that he, a Protectionist, would be glad to ex- 
change his own protective tariff for Louis 
Napoleon’s free-trade one. But why discuss, 
on probable evidence, notorious facts? The 
world knows what the question between the 
North and South has been for many years, 
and still is. Slavery alone was thought of, 
alone talked of. Slavery was battled for 
and against, on the floor of Congress and in 
the plains of Kansas; on the slavery ques- 
tion exclusively was the party constituted 
which now rules the United States: on slav- 
ery Fremont was rejected, on slavery Lincoln 
was elected ; the South separated on slavery, 
and proclaimed slavery as the one cause of | 
separation. 

It is true enough that the North are not 
carrying on war to abolish slavery in the 





States where it legally exists. Could it have | 
been expected, or even perhaps desired, that | 
they should? A great party does not change | 
suddenly, and at once, “all its principles and | 
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professions. The Republican: party have 
taken their stand on law, and the existing 
Constitution of the Union. They have dis- 
claimed all right to attempt anything which 
that Constitution forbids. It does forbid in- 
terference by the Federal Congress with slav- 
ery in the Slave States ; but it does not for- 
bid their abolishing it in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; and this they are now doing, having 
voted, I perceive, in their present pecuniary 
straits, a million of dollars to indemnify the 
slave-owners of the District. Neither did the 
Constitution, in their own opinion, require 
them to permit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories, which were not yet 
States. To prevent this, the Republican 
party was formed, and to prevent it they are 
now fighting, as the slave-owners are fight- 
ing to enforce it. 

The present Government of the United 
States is not an abolitionist government. 
Abolitionists, in America, mean those who 
do not keep within the Constitution; who 
demand the destruction (as far as slavery is 
concerned) of as much of it as protects the 
internal legislation of each State from the 
control of Congress ; who aim at abolishing 
slavery wherever it exists, by force if need be, 
but certainly by some other power than the 
constituted authorities of the Slave States. 
The Republican party neither aim nor pro- 
fess to aim at this object. And when we 
consider the flood of wrath which would have 
been poured out against them if they did, by 
the very writers who now taunt them with 
not doing it, we shall be apt to think the 
taunt a little misplaced. But though notan 
Abolitionist party, they are a Free-soil party. 
If they have not taken arms against slavery, 
they have against its extension. And they 
know, as we may know if we please, that 
this amounts to the same thing. The day 
when slavery can no longer extend itself, is 
the day of itsdoom. The slave-owners know 
this, and it is the cause of their fury. They 
know, as all know who have attended to the 
subject, that confinement within existing lim- 
its is its death-warrant. Slavery, under the 
conditions in which it exists in the States, 
exhausts even the beneficent powers of nat- 
ure. So incompatible is it with any kind 
whatever of skilled labor, that it causes the 
whole productive resources of the country to 
be concentrated on one or two products, cot- 
ton being the chief, which require, to raise 
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and prepare them for the market, little be- 
sides brute animal force. The cotton culti- 
vation, in the opinion of all competent 
judges alone saves North American slavery ; 
but cotton cultivation, exclusively adhered 
to, exhausts in a moderate number of years 
all the soils which are fit for it, and can only 
be kept up by travelling farther and farther 
westward. Mr. Olmsted has given a vivid 
description of the desolate state of parts of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, once among the 
richest specimens of soil and cultivation in 
the world ; and even the more recently colo- 
nized Alabama, as he shows, is rapidly fol- 
lowing in the same downhill track. To 
slavery, therefore, it is a matter of life and 
death to find fresh fields for the employment 
of slave labor. Confine it to the present 
States, and the owners of slave property will 
either be speedily ruined, or will have to 
find means of reforming and renovating their 
agricultural system; which cannot be done 
without treating the slaves like human be- 
ings, nor without so large an employment of 
skilled, that is, of free labor, as will widely 
displace the unskilled, and so depreciate the 
pecuniary value of the slave, that the imme- 
diate mitigation and ultimate extinction of 
slavery would be a nearly inevitable and 
probably rapid consequence. 

The Republican leaders do not talk to the 
public of these almost certain results of suc- 
cess in the present conflict. They talk but 
little, in the existing emergency, even of the 
original cause of quarrel. The most ordi- 
nary policy teaches them to inscribe on their 
banner that part only of their known princi- 
ples in which their supporters are unani- 
mous. The preservation of the Union is an 
object about which the North are agreed ; 
and it has many adhererts, as they believe, 
in the South generally. That nearly half 
the population of the Border Slave States 
are in favor of it is a patent fact, since they 
are now fighting in its defence. It is not 
probable that they would be willing to fight 
directly against slavery. The Republicans 
well know that if they can re-establish the 
Union, they gain everything for which they 
originally contended; and it would be a plain 
breach of faith with the Southern friends of 
the Government, if, after rallying them 
round its standard for a purpose of which 
they approve, it were suddenly to alter its 
terms of communion without their consent. 





But the parties in a protracted civil war 
almost invariably end by taking more ex- 
treme, not to say higher grounds of princi- 
ple, than they began with. Middle parties 
and friends of compromise are soon left be- 
hind; and if the writers who so severely 
criticise the present moderation of the Free- 
soilers are desirous to see the war become 
an abolition war, it is probable that if the 
war lasts long enough they will be gratified. 
Without the smallest pretension to see fur- 
ther into futurity than other people, I at 
least have foreseen and foretold from the 
first, that if the South were not promptly 
put down, the contest would become dis- 
tinctly an anti-slavery one; nor do I believe 
that any person, accustomed to reflect on 
the course of human affairs in troubled 
times, can expect anything else. Those who 
have read, even cursorily, the most valuable 
testimony to which the English public have 
access, concerning the real state of affairs in 
America—the letters of the Times corre- 
spondent, Mr. Russell—must have observed 
how early and rapidly he arrived at the same 
conclusion, and with what increasing em- 
phasis he now continually reiterates it. In 
one of his recent letters he names the end 
of next summer as the period by which, if 
the war has not sooner terminated, it will 
have assumed a complete anti-slavery char- 
acter. So early a term exceeds, I confess, 
my most sanguine hopes; but if Mr. Rus- 
sell be right, Heaven forbid that the war 
should cease sooner, for if it lasts till then 
it is quite possible that it will regenerate the 
American people. 

If, however, the purposes of the North 
may be doubted or misunderstood, there is 
at least no question as to those of the South. 
They make no concealment of their princi- 
ples. As long as they were allowed to direct 
all the policy of the Union ; to break through 
compromise after compromise, encroach step 
after step, until they reached the pitch of 
claiming a right to carry slave property into 
the Free States, and in opposition to the 
laws of those States, hold it as property 
there ; so long, they were willing to remain 
in the Union. The moment a President was 
elected of whom it was inferred from his 
opinions, not that he would take any meas- 
ures against slavery where it exists, but that 
he would oppose its establishment where it 
exists not,—that moment they broke loose 
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from what was, at least a very solemn con- 
tract, and formed themselves into a confed- 
eration professing as its fundamental prin- 
ciple not merely the perpetuation, but the 
indefinite extension of slavery. And the 
doctrine is loudly preached through the new 
Republic, that slavery, whether black or 
white, is a good in itself, and the proper con- 
dition of the working classes everywhere. 
Let me, in a few words remind the reader 
what sort of a thing this is, which the 
white oligarchy cf the South have banded 
themselves together to propagate, and es- 
tablish, if they could universally. When it 
is wished to describe any portion of the hu- 
man race as in the lowest state of debase- 
ment, and under the most cruel oppression, 
in which it is possible for human beings to 
live, they are compared to slaves. When 
words are sought by which to stigmatize the 
most odious despotism, exercised in the 
most odious manner, and all other compari- 
sons are found inadequate, the despots are 
said to be like slave-masters, or slave-driv- 
ers. What, by a rhetorical license, the 
worst oppressors of the human race, by way 
of stamping on them the most hateful char- 
acter possible, are said to be, these men, in 
very truth, are. Ido not mean that all of 
them are hateful personally, any more than 
all the inquisitors, or all the buccaneers. 
But the position which they occupy, and the 
abstract excellence of which they are in 
arms to vindicate, is that which the united 
voice of mankind habitually selects as the 
type of all hateful qualities. I will not 
bandy chicanery about the more or less of 
stripes or other torments which are daily 
requisite to keep the machine in working 
order, nor discuss whether the Legrees or 
the St. Clairs are more numerous among the 
slave-owners of the Southern States. The 
broad facts of the case suffice. One fact is 
enough. ‘There are, Heaven knows, vicious 
and tyrannical institutions in ample abun- 
dance on the earth. But this institution is 
the only one of them all which requires, to 
keep it going, that human beings should be 
burnt alive. The calm and dispassionate 
Mr. Olmsted affirms that there has not been 
a single year, for many years past, in which 
this horror is not known to have been per- 
petrated in some part or other of the South. 
And not upon negroes only ; the Edinburgh 
Review, in a recent number, gave the hide- 
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ous details of the burning alive of an un- 
fortunate Northern huckster by Lynch law, 
on mere suspicion of having aided in the 
escape of a slave. What must American 
slavery be, if deeds like these are necessary 
under it P—and if they are not necessary and 
are yet done, is not the evidence against 
slavery still more damning? The South are 
in rebellion not for simple slavery ; they are 
in rebellion for the right of burning human 
creatures alive. 

But we are told, by a strange misapplica- 
tion of true principle, that the South had 
a right to separate; that their separation 
ought to have been consented to, the mo- 
ment they showed themselves ready to fight 
for it; and that the North, in resisting it, 
are committing the same error and wrong 
which England committed in opposing the 
original separation of the thirteen colonies. 
This is carrying the doctrine of the sacred 
right of insurrection rather far. It is won- 
derful how easy and liberal and complying 
people can be in other people’s concerns, 
Because they are willing to surrender their 
own past, and have no objection to join in 
reprobation of their great-grandfathers, they 
never put themselves the question what they 
themselves would do in circumstances far 
less trying, under far less pressure of real 
national calamity. Would those who pro- 
fess these ardent revolutionary principles 
consent to their being applied to Ireland, or 
India, or the Ionian Islands? How have 
they treated those who did attempt so to 
apply them? But the case can dispense 
with any mere argumentum ad hominem. I 
am not frightened at the word rebellion. I 
do not scruple to say that I have sympa- 
thized more or less ardently with most of 
the rebellions, successful and unsuccessful, 
which have taken place in my time. But I 
certainly never conceived that there was a 
sufficient title to my sympathy in the mere 
fact of being a rebel; that the act of taking 
arms against one’s fellow-citizens was so 
meritorious in itself, was so completely its 
own justification, that no question need be 
asked concerning the motive. It seems to 
me a strange doctrine that the most serious 
and responsible of all human acts imposes 
no obligation on those who do it of showing 
that they have a real grievance ; that those 
who rebel for the power of oppressing oth- 
ers, exercise as sacred a right as those who 





do the same thing to resist oppression prac- 
tised upon themselves. Neither rebellion, 
nor any other act which affects the interests 
of others, is sufficiently legitimated by the 
mere will to do it. Secession may be 
laudable, and so may any other kind of in- 
surrection ; but it may also be an enormous 
crime. It is the one or the other, according 
to the object and the provocation. And if 
there ever was an object which, by its bare 
announcement, stamped rebels against a 
particular community as enemies of man- 
kind, it is the one professed by the South. 
Their right to separate is the right which 
Cartouche or Turpin would have had to 
secede from their respective countries, be- 
cause the laws of those countries would not 
suffer them to rob and murder on the high- 
way. The only real difference is that the 
present rebels are more powerful than Car- 
touche or Turpin, and may possibly be able 
to effect their iniquitous purpose. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the mere will to separate were 
in this case, or in any case, a sufficient 
ground for separation, I beg to be informed 
whose will? The will of any knot of men 
who, by fair means or foul, by usurpation, 
terrorism, or fraud, have got the reins of 
government into their hands? If the in- 
mates of Parkhurst Prison were to get pos- 
session of the Isle of Wight, occupy its 
military positions, enlist one part of its in- 
habitants in their own ranks, set the remain- 
der of them to work in chain gangs, and 
declare themselves independent, ought their 
recognition by the British Government to 
be an immediate consequence? Before ad- 
mitting the authority of any persons, as 
organs of the will of the people, to dispose 
of the whole political existence of a country, 
Iask to see whether their credentials are 
from the whole, or only from a part. And 
first, it is necessary to ask, Have the slaves 
been consulted? Has their will been counted 
as any part in the estimate of collective 
volition? They are a part of the population. 
However natural in the country itself, it is 
rather cool in English writers who talk so 
glibly of the ten millions (I believe there are 
only eight), to pass over the very existence 
of four millions who must abhor the idea of 
separation. Remember we consider them 


to be human beings, entitled to human 
rights. Nor can it be doubted that the 
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mere fact of belonging to a Union in somo 
parts of which slavery is reprobated, is some 
alleviation of their condition, if only as 
regards future probabilities. But even of 
the white population, it is questionable if 
there was in the beginning a majority for 
secession anywhere but in South Carolina. 
Though the thing was pre-determined, and 
most of the States committed by their public 
authorities before the people were called on 
to vote; though in taking the votes terror- 
ism in many places reigned triumphant; 
yet even so, in several of the States, seces- 
sion was carried only by narrow majorities. 
In some the authorities have not dared to 
publish the numbers ; in some it is asserted 
that no vote has ever been taken. Further 
(as was pointed out in an admirable letter 
by Mr. Carey), the Slave States are inter- 
sected in the middle, from their northern 
frontier almost to the Gulf of Mexico, by a 
country of free labor—the mountain region 
of the Alleghanies and their dependencies 
forming parts of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, in which 
from the nature of the climate and of the 
agricultural and mining industry, slavery to 
any material extent never did, and never 
will, exist. This mountain zone is peopled 
by ardent friends of the Union. Could the 
Union abandon them, without even an effort, 
to be dealt with at the pleasure of an exas- 
perated slave-owning obligarchy? Could it 
abandon the Germans who, in Western 
Texas, have made so meritorious a com- 
mencement of growing cotton on the borders 
of the Mexican Gulf by free labor? Were 
the right of the slave-owners to segede ever 
so clear, they have no right to carry these 
with them ; unless allegiance is a mere ques- 
tion of local proximity, and my next neigh- 
bor, if Iam a stronger man, can be compelled 
to follow me in any lawless vagaries I choose 
to indulge. ; 
But (it is said) the North will never suc- 
ceed in conquering the South; and since the 
separation must in the end be recognized, 
it is better to do at first what must be done 
at last; moreover, if it did conquer them, 
it could not govern them when conquered, 
consistently with free institutions. With 
no one of these propositions can I agree. 
Whether or not the Northern Americans 
will succeed in reconquering the South, I do 
not affect to foresee. That they can conquer 
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it, if their present determination holds, I 
have never entertained a doubt; for they 
are twice as numerous, and ten or twelve 
times as rich. Not by taking military pos- 
session of their country, or marching an 
army through it, but by wearing them out, 
exhausting their resources, depriving them 
of the comforts of life, encouraging their 
slaves to desert, and excluding them from 
communication with foreign countries All 
this, of course, depends on the supposition 
that the North does not give in first. 
Whether they will persevere to this point, 
or whether their spirit, their patience, and 
the sacrifices they are willing to make, will 
be exhausted before reaching it, I cannot 
tell. They may, in the end, be wearied into 
recognizing the separation. But to those 
who say that because this may have to be 
done at last, it ought to have been done at 
first, I put the very serious question—On 
what terms? Have they ever considered 
what would have been the meaning of sepa- 
ration if it had been assented to by the 
Northern States when first demanded ? Peo- 
ple talk as if separation meant nothing more 
than the independence of the seceding States. 
To have accepted it under that limitation 
would have been, on the part of the South, 
to give up that which they have seceded ex- 
pressly to preserve. Separation, with them 
means at least half the Territories; includ- 
ing the Mexican border, and the consequent 
power of invading and overrunning Spanish 
America for the purpose of planting there 
the “ peculiar institution ” which even Mex- 
ican civilization has found too bad to be 
endured. ‘There is no knowing to what 
point of degradation a country may be 
driven in a desperate state of its affairs ; 
but if the North ever, unless on the brink 
of actual ruin, makes peace with the South, 
giving up the original cause of quarrel, the 
freedom of the Territories; if it resigns to 
them when out of the Union that power of 
evil which it would not grant to retain them 
in the Union—it will incur the pity and dis- 
dain of postcrity. And no one can suppose 
that the South would have consented, or in 
their present temper ever will consent, to 
an accommodation on any other terms. It 
will require a succession of humiliations to 
bring them to that. The necessity of reconcil- 
ing themselves to the confinement of slavery 
within its existing boundaries, with the nat- 
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ural consequence, immediate mitigation of 
slavery, and ultimate emancipation, is a les- 
son which they are in no mood to learn from 
anything but disaster. Two or three defeats 
in the field, breaking their military strength, 
though not followed by an invasion of their 
territory, may possibly teach it to them. If 
so, there is no breach of charity in hoping 
that this severe schooling may promptly 
come. When men set themselves up, in 
defiance of the rest of the world, to do the 
devil’s work, no good can come of them un- 
til the world has made them feel that this 
work cannot be suffered to be done any 
longer. If this knowledge does not come 
to them for several years, the abolition ques- 
tion will by that time have settled itself. 
For assuredly Congress will very soon make 
up its mind to declare all slaves free who 
belong to persons in arms against the Union. 
When that is done slavery, confined to a 
minority, will soon cure itself; and the 
pecuniary value of the negroes belonging to 
loyal masters will probably not exceed the 
amount of compensation which the United 
States will be willing and able to give. 

The assumed difficulty of governing the 
Southern States as free and equal common- 
wealths, in case of their return to the Union, 
is purely imaginary. If brought back by 
force, and not by voluntary compact, they 
will return without the territories, and with- 
out a Fugitive Slave Law. It may be as- 
sumed that in that event the victorious party 
would make the alterations in the Federal 
Constitution which are necessary to adapt it 
to the new circumstances, and which would 
not infringe, but strengthen, its democratic 
principles. An article would have to be in- 
serted prohibiting the extension of slavery 
to the Territories, or the admission into the 
Union of any new Slave State. Without 
any other guarantee, the rapid formation of 
new Free States would ensure to freedom a 
decisive and constantly increasing majority 
in Congress. It would also be right to ab- 
rogate that bad provision of the Constitution 
(a necessary compromise at the time of its 
first establishment) whereby the slaves, 
though reckoned as citizens in no other re- 
spect, are counted, to the extent of three- 
fifths of their number, in the estimate of the 
population for fixing the number of represen- 
tatives of each State in the Lower House of 
Congress. Why should the masters have 
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members in right of their human chattels, 
any more than of their oxen and pigs? The 
President, in his Message, has already pro- 
posed that this salutary reform should be 
effected in the case of Maryland, additional 
territory, detached from Virginia, being given 
to that State as an equivalent: thus clearly 
indicating the policy which he approves, and 
which he is probably willing to make uni- 
versal. 

As it is necessary to be prepared for all 
possibilities, let us now contemplate another. 
Let us suppose the worst possible issue of 
this war—the one apparently desired by 
those English writers whose moral feeling is 
so philosophically indifferent between the 
apostles of slavery and its enemies. Sup- 
pose that the North should stoop to recog- 
nize the new Confederation on its own terms, 
leaving it half the Territories, and that it is 
acknowledged by Europe, and takes its place 
as an admitted member of the community of 
nations. It will be desirable to take thought 
beforehand what are to be our own future 
relations with a new power, professing the 
principles of Attila and Genghis Khan as 
the foundation of its Constitution. Are we 
to see with indifference its victorious army 
let loose to propagate their national faith at 





the rifle’s mouth through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America? Shall we submit to see fire | 
and sword carried over Cuba and Porto | 
Rico, and Hayti and Liberia conquered and 
brought back to slavery? We shall soon 
have causes enough of quarrel on our own 
account. When we are in the act of send- 
ing an expedition against Mexico to redress 
the wrongs of private British subjects, we 





should do well to reflect in time that the 
President of the new Republic, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, was the original inventor of re- | 
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even if de facto independent, would they be 
admitted to the courtesies of diplomatic in- 
tercourse, unless they granted in the most 
explicit manner the right of search. To al- 
low the slave ships of a Confederation formed 
for the extension of slavery to come and go 
free, and unexamined, between America and 
the African coast, would be to renounce even 
the pretence of attempting to protect Africa 
against the man-stealer, and abandon that 
Continent to the horrors, on a far larger scale, 
which were practised before Granville Sharp 
and Clarkson were in existence. But even 
if the right of intercepting their slavers were 
acknowledged by treaty, which it never would 
be, the arrogance of the Southern slavchold- 
ers would not long submit to its exercise, 
Their pride and self-conccit, swelled to an 
inordinate height by their successful strug- 
gle, would defy the power of England as they 
had already successfully defied that of their 
Northern countrymen. After our people by 
their cold disapprobation, and our press by 
its invective, had combined with their own 
difficulties to damp the spirit of the Free 
States, and drive them to submit and make 
peace, we should have to fight the Slave 
States ourselves at far greater disadvantages, 
when we should no longer have the wearied 
and exhausted North for an ally. The time 
might come when the barbarous and barbar- 


| izing powcr, which we by our moral support 


had helped into existence, would require a 
general crusade of civilized Europe, to ex- 
tinguish the mischief which it had allowed, 
and we had aided, to rise up in the midst of 
our civilization. 

For these reasons I cannot join with those 
who cry Peace, peace. I cannot wish that 
this war should not have been engaged in 
by the North, or that being engaged in, it 


pudiation. Mississippi was the first State should be terminated on any conditions but 
which repudiated, Mr. Jefferson Davis was | such as would retain the whole of the Terri- 
Governor of Mississippi, and the Legislature | tories as free soil. I am not blind to the 
of Mississippi had passed a Bill recognizing possibility that it may require a long war to 
and providing for the debt, which Bill Mr. | lower the arrogance and tame the aggressive 


Jefierson Davis vetoed. Unless we abandon ambition of the slave-owners, to the point of 
the principles we have for two generations | 


| either returning to the Union, or consenting 
consistently professed and acted on, we 


should be at war with the new Confederacy | But war, in a good cause, is not the greatest 
within five years about the African slave- | evil which a nation can suffer. War is an 
trade. An English Government will hardly | ugly thing, but not the ugliest of things; 
be base cnough to recognize them unless they | the decayed and degraded state of moral and 
accept all the treaties by which America is | patriotic feeling which thinks nothing worth 
at present bound; nor, it may be hoped, |a war, is worse. When a people are used as 


to remain out of it with their present limits. 
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mere human instruments for firing cannon 
or thrusting bayonets, in the service and for 
the selfish purposes of a master, such war 
degrades a people. A war to protect other 
human beings against tyrannical injustice ; 
a war to give victory to their own ideas of 
right and good, and which is their own war, 
carried on for an honest purpose by their 
free choice—is often the means of their re- 
generation. A man who has nothing which 
he is willing to fight for, nothing which he 
cares more about than he does about his per- 
sonal safety, is a miserable creature who has 
no chance of being free, unless made and kept 
so by the exertions of better men than him- 
self. As long as justice and injustice have 
not terminated their ever renewing fight for 
ascendency in the affairs of mankind, human 
beings must be willing, when need is, to do 
battle for the one against the other. I am 
far from saying that the present struggle, 
on the part of the Northern Americans, 
is wholly of this exalted character ; that it 
has arrived at the stage of being altogether 
a war for justice, a war of principle. But 
there was from the beginning, and now is, a 
large infusion of that element in it ; and this 
is increasing, will increase, and if the war 
lasts, will in the end predominate. Should 
that time come, not only will the greatest 
enormity which still exists among mankind 
as an institution, receive far earlier its coup 
de grace than there has ever, until now, ap- 
peared any probability of; but in effecting 
this, the Free States will have raised them- 
selves to that elevated position in the scale 
of morality and dignity, which is derived 
from great sacrifices consciously made in a 
virtuous cause, and the sense of an inesti- 
mable benefit to all future ages, brought 
about by their own voluntary efforts. 


From Macmillan'’s Magazine for Feb. 
RETROSPECT OF THE AMERICAN DIF- 
FICULTY. 


THE opening month finds us relieved from 
the apprehension of a great maritime war. 
The cloud which seemed so near breaking, 
has at last blown over. For fear, perhaps, 
of raising hopes which the event might not 
justify, the English Cabinet had kept to 
themselves a despatch of Mr. Seward, 
written on the day we received news in 
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England of the capture of the Confederate 
envoys. The publication of this document 
might have mitigated, though it could by 
no means have removed our anxiety. On 
November 30th the American Secretary of 
State sent a message to Earl Russell and 
Lord Palmerston to say that, in seizing the 
commissioners on board a British vessel, 
Captain Wilkes had acted without instruc- 
tions. Mr. Seward trusted that the British 
Government would consider the subject in a 
friendly temper, and declared that it might 
expect the best dispositions on the part of 
the Government at Washington. A de- 
spatch so tranquillizing should at once have 
been given to the country ; containing, as it 
did, on other subjects, earnest protestations 
on the part of the American Cabinet, that 
they desired to be at peace with England. 
The determination of Englishmen to submit 
to no unwarrantable indignity would not 
have been affected by the intelligence that 
America was half prepared to recede from 
the dangerous position in which the zeal of 
a pettifogging sailor had placed her. That 
nothing of our preparations for war should 
be relaxed in consequence of the news, Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues had it in their 
own power to make sure. By the publica- 
tion of Mr. Seward’s letter, the peace party 
might, it is true, have found their hands 
strengthened. We are not prepared to say 
that this would have been a national calam- 
ity. War, when it is to be undertaken, 
should be undertaken soberly, and with all 
the protests of the peace party sounding in 
our ears. There are many State documents 
which are best forgotten in the pigeon- 
holes of the Foreign Office. There are 
some State documents which, without grave 
cause, should never be consigned thither for 
a single day. 

Mr. Seward’s amicable professions appear 
of less value, when we reflect that, if the 
capture of the envoys, on his own admis- 
sion, is so illegal, he might have made up 
his mind earlier to consent to their libera- 
tion. An illustrious visitor from Europe 
is said to have at once recommended the 
prompt emancipation of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, on the arrival of the news of their 
seizure; and Mr. Lincoln himself was per- 
sonally anxious—so it is thought—to com- 
ply with the advice. Mr. Seward, as the 





event shows, could not have done better 
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than follow the suggestion. He preferred 
to await the despatch which he must have 
guessed was on its way from England. He 
permitted himself to retain the Southern 
commissioners till the long weeks had past 
during which he might have surrendered 
them with dignity, and he has made a show 
of yielding to a foreign demand what he did 
not think fit to concede to bare justice. He 
probably believed for some weeks that the 
matter was one which—if the worst came to 
the worst—he might plausibly offer to refer 
to arbitration. Foreign arbitrament would 
have been a more popular solution of the 
difficulty than a bare acknowledgment that 
Captain Wilkes, the idol of the hour, hed 
committed a dangerous mistake. This illu- 
sion was dispelled by the speedy manner in 
which all Europe pronounced judgment on 
the matter in debate. French public opin- 
ion, the leading French advocates, all the 
French journals, and the French Govern- 
ment itself, loudly declared their sympathy 
with England. General Scott returned from 
Paris, bearing not so much an offer of arbi- 
tration, as the intelligence that the case was 
prejudged, and that all prolonged negotia- 
tion was impossible. Austria and Prussia 
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policy of delay was neither graceful nor in- 
telligent, nor did his letter recover for him 
any lost ground. He might have saved 
himself all trouble by simply acknowledg- 
ing, in a brief and courteous note, that, on 
examination of the question, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that Captain Wilkes was 
wrong. Nomore need have been said. The 
matter would have been dismissed as sud- 
denly as it arose. Instead of this, he has 
fallen into the error of explaining at length 
wherein he thought the American officer 
had been mistaken. That the Trent was 
not taken into port to be condemned was 
beyond all question a fatal flaw in the 
American case, and the one on which the 
law-officers of England are said to have 
most insisted. But why Mr. Seward has 
gone out of his way to demonstrate that, 
except in this particular, the proceedings of 
the San Jacinto had been unimpeachable, 
is not clear. He might have urged that it 
was not as contraband of war, but as rebel 
enemies, that the Confederates had been 
taken. He might have argued that a sub- 
ject of a belligerent is not protected by a 
neutral flag, when the belligerent in exer- 
cise of his right of search has boarded the 








followed suit very slowly, as is the manner | neutral ship. But, had he adopted this line 
of German diplomatists; and the Russian| of argument, he would have been running 
minister at St. Petersburg is said to have | counter to all the principles of the rights of 
given Mr. Lincoln the significant counsel | neutrals, for which the United States are 
that he had better comply with the unan-| supposed to have habitually contended, and 
swerable remonstrances of Great Britain. | to an express dictum of Madison himself. 
Mr. Seward accordingly learnt, as much) Flying from Scylla, he has fallen into Cha- 
from the jurisconsults of Europe as from his | rybdis. He took an alternative which rested 
own law officers, that his case was too hope-| on a legal blunder. Goods going bond fide 
less for discussion. He does not appear to| to one neutral port from another cannot 
have been influenced by the opinion of any| possibly be contraband, as they are per 
eminent jurisconsult at home. Though his | forming a transit which is strictly lawful. 
long apology is not without a certain legal| Though it pleases Mr. Seward to assume 
acumen, it is full of misconceptions with re-| that the law of goods may be applied indif- 
gard to international law which his own | ferently to goods and persons, he cannot be 


Attorney-General, had he been consulted, 
must surely have been competent to dis- 
cover and disclose. Where, throughout the 


sane in his proposition that a rebel enemy’s 
envoy, wherever he is caught, is contra- 
band of war; in which case, if Messrs. 


whole business, have been the lawyers of| Mason and Slidell cross the English Chan- 
the New World? Tas the North no loyal} nel in the Dover packet, the Dover packet 
judges or advocates, who are eequanted will render itself liable to seizure, and its 
with the principles of international law, and | cargo to confiscation. Against such a mon- 
who have the courage to explain them ? | strous theorem Her Majesty’s Government 
Whoever or wherever they are, they seem | have found it necessary to protest. In 
never to have spoken. avowing it, and grounding the release of 

Viewing the matter as impartially as we; the envoys merely on the fact that, the 
can, we must confess that Mr. Seward’s | Trent having been let pass the contraband 
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of war could no longer legally be con- | 


demned, Mr. Seward stops himself from all 
right to say that the right of neutrals will 
triumph by the precedent he establishes. 
If his law was sound, the rights of neutrals 
would have received a severer blow than 
was ever dealt them by the maritime ag- 
gressions of England, or by the decisions 
of English law-courts during the long war. 
M. Thouvenel’s despatch was probably in 
time to suggest to Mr. Seward the idea of 
making political capital for neutral navies 
out of the surrender of the Southerners. 
In his anxiety to do so, he has gone out of 
his way to lay down a blundering doctrine, 
against which the entire Continent, in the 
name of neutral navies, would unanimously 
rebel. The cause of neutral rights would 
have been less prejudiced had the envoys 
never been set free, than they would be if the 
world were to accept the propositions with 
which America accompanies their dismissal. 

No great outburst of indignation in the 
North at the Government concessions seems 
to have followed the decision of the Lincoln 
Cabinet. The New York journals, which 
for some days had anticipated the necessary 
step, approved it when taken; and even an 
American public may be driven to the con- 
clusion that instinct is not the best guide in 
questions of international jurisprudence. We 
need not insist that the Confederate emissa- 
ries were merely given up because England 
showed herself determined to resent their 
capture. Prudence is perfectly compatible 
with courage, and, in spite of the braggado- 
cio of a rowdy press, it is pleasanter to be 
able to hope that our claims were granted 
because they were based upon undeniable 
good sense. Up to the last moment the 
North had been gratuitously informed on all 
sides by those who pretended to be compe- 
tent judges of law, that the act of Captain 
Wilkes was justifiable and praiseworthy. 
What was here regarded as an outrage on 
the British flag, was there viewed as the 
strict enforcement of a legal right. There 
was much absurdity, ignorance, and impa- 
tience about the manner in which American 
opinion at once decided that the Southern 
commissioners had been properly seized. 
But only a few of the most disrespectable 
newspapers dared to maintain at one and the 
same time the illegality and the propriety 
of the seizure. Captain Wilkes had proba- 
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bly no idea that he was committing an out- 
rage at all. He had studied Wheaton for 
twenty-four hours on the subject, ‘with the 
confident honesty of a sailor who imagines 
that anything—from a law-book upwards— 
can be stormed in twenty-four hours. His 
erudition was, at least, equal to the erudition 
of his immediate superiors. The American 
Admiralty did not hesitate to stamp with 
official approbation the act which was the 
result of this seaman-like investigation. The 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Secretary of the Navy endorsed the 
general opinion. Judge Bigelow, at Boston, 
assumed that the legal question presented 
no knot which instinct migMt not solve, and 
passed lightly on to the more grateful and 
profitable task of defying the British lion. 
Mr. Edwin James, who has judiciously con- 
ferred upon himself, since his arrival in the 
North, the proud title of a consummate law- 
yer, took the same side. Golden opinions 
were showered from all quarters on the cap- 
tain of the San Jacinto, not for having 
braved, but for having applied the law. Too 
much importance was not likely to be at- 
tached even in Washington to the judicial 
impartiality of the House of Representa- 
tives; but the judgment of the House of 
Representatives, whatever it might be worth, 
was at least in favor of Captain Wilkes and 
his interpretations of Wheaton. The silence 
of the Cabinet, which it is not necessary to 
impute to a fear of the populace, since mili- 
tary events have recently rendered Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Government independent of popular 
clamor, tended to confirm the North in the 
erroneous impression that at least the ques- 
tion admitted of arbitration or debate. Mis- 
led by the crude assertions of the semi- 
informed, the uninformed public had no 
conception that they were applauding an act 
of international piracy. The fierce indigna- 
tion kindled in this country by the intelli- 
gence of the boarding of the Zrent opened 
their eyes to the fact that it was possible 
Captain Wilkes might not have exhausted 
Vattel and Wheaton in a study of twenty- 
four hours. M. Thouvenel’s despatch ar- 
rived in Washington while the question was 
under discussion, and contributed to calm 
the enthusiasm of the entire Northern press. 
Suddenly, the strong feeling against surren- 
dering the Confederate prisoners subsided. 
By the American Government — such are 
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Mr. Seward’s words—they have been “ cheer- 
fully liberated.” Let us take it for granted 
that they have been cheerfully liberated also 
by all the honest portion of the American 
Commonwealth. Whether orno the United 
States, in an hour of emergency, and on the 
eve of the discontinuance of specie payments, 
could have afforded to engage in an unnec- 
essary conflict with the first naval power in 
the world, need not be discussed. It is no 
matter of reproach to them that they could 
not afford to go to war in a wrong cause. In 
the midst of much exaggerated language and 
ill-feeling in this country and America, it is 
a pleasure to turn to Earl Russell’s dignified, 
courteous, and Christian notes upon the sub- 
ject of the Trent. This country may be proud 
of the correspondence of her Foreign Min- 
ister on a question demanding both good 
temper, generosity, and firmness. If the 
ministry are strengthened in the eoming 
session by the recollection of their conduct 
in so delicate an affair, it will be a reward 
they have richly merited. 

Though the imminent danger of war is 
over for the present, the relations subsisting 
between this country and the North are suf- 
ficient to warrant the gravest anxiety. For 
many years the American press, and Amer- 
ican politicians of every grade, had made it 
their business to brave and irritate the pub- 
lic opinion of England. The English press 
in return spared neither American institu- 
tions, nor the American character itself. A 
positive and mutual dislike sprang up, and 
separated not merely the two governments, 
but the two rival nations. When the seces- 
sion of the South took place, it was regarded 
with suppessed satisfaction by a large por- 
tion of the British public, who are weary of 
transatlantic arrogance, intolerant of trans- 
atlantic manners, and glad to witness the 
embarrassment of a great and noisy democ- 
racy. Lord Palmerston’s ministry proclaimed 
—perhaps with unamiable haste — that it 
would watch the progress of America’s inter- 
nal difficulty with the eyes of severe neutral- 
ity. A cold justice was promised to the 
North in Her Majesty’s proclamation ; but 





an edict which placed Southern privateers 
on a footing with Northern men-of-war, was | 
itself, as the Cabinet of Washington not un-_| 
naturally complained, a semi-recognition of | 
the South. While ministers assumed this 


attitude of ostentatious impartiality, most | 
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influential English journals declared their 
adhesion to the cause of Confederate inde- 
pendence. War for the preservation of the 
Union was pronounced iniquitous and un- 
justifiable. The theory which the traitorous 
Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan had found so con- 
venient and so paralyzing, that, though the 
Slave States might have a right to secede, 
the Free States had no right to prevent them, 
was generally adopted by the English semi- 
Liberal press. That one-half of an enormous 
empire should endeavor to conquer the other, 
was authoratively pronounced ridiculous, 
Unfriendly continental observers, watching 
the anxiety with which many among us 
prophesied disaster to the North, cynically 
concluded that the wish in this instance had 
been father to the thought. 

Few people in this country have taken a 
broad and statesman-like view of the origin 
and the justifications of the American war. 
By a large minority of philanthropists and 
doctrinaires in the United States, the out- 
break had been half welcomed at its first ap- 
proach as an opportunity for hoisting the 
flag of abolition. But the Boston friends of 
the negro, constituting as they did an edu- 
cated and humane party, were but a small 
and sentimental section of the great North- 
ern community. Emancipation of the slaves, 
with the great mass of Americans, could 
neither be a cause nor a pretext for fratri- 
cidal conflict, for the simple reason that it 
had never yet been a question in debate. 
For some time past the two divisions of the 
Imperial Republic had been diverging in 
more ways than one. Sprung from a differ- 
ent blood, and separated from the North by 
distinct domestic institutions, the Southern 
successor to the traditions of the early cay- 
alier colonists had long begun to view his 
manufacturing fellow-citizens with contempt 
and dislike. The clamor of the abolitionists 
and philanthropists of New England increased 
the irritation of the slave-owners, who, free 
from all serious apprehensions for their 
property, were nevertheless exasperated at 
finding themselves the victims of a moral 
and evangelical crusade. To the divergence 
produced by dissimilarity of manners and of 
race was added a new cause of antipathy in 
the difference of material interests. The 
South is agricultural, the North manufactur- 
ing; and the growing political preponder- 
ance of the Conservative Protectionists of 
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the latter drove the former into an alliance, 
based upon identity of interest, with the 
democratical Free-traders of the North. The 
Northern Democrats and the Southern agri- 
culturists for awhile were together able to 
contest the palm of political supremacy. 
Gradually the conviction forced itself upon 
them that the tide had turned; that their 
day was over ; and that the collected strength 
of the North was about to drive them into 
the unenviable position of u hopeless politi- 
cal minority. The mercies of an American 
majority are cruel; and a vanquished party 
in that land of political libertinism reaps lit- 
tle enjoyment from its constitutional privi- 
leges. The election of Mr. Lincoln was a 
signal gun which showed that power had for- 
ever passed into the hands of the Protection- 
ists and Abolitionists. The passing of the 
Morrill Tariff was a second signal gun that 
showed the North were not inclined to aban- 
don the fruits of their great victory. The 
South seceded in a body ; not because slavery 
was at stake, but because henceforward they 
had nothing to hope from the Constitution. 

A small but liberal-minded party in this 
country, misled by the exalted enthusiasm 
of the New England philanthropists, and in- 
fected with the Utopian chivalry of trans- 
atlantic literary cliques, believed themselves, 
and endeavored to persuade their country- 
men, that the freedom of the negro was the 
secret object of the aspirations of the North. 
The North, as a body, were inclined to be 
neither so philanthropic nor so unpractical. 
The leaders of the Republican party were 
actually pledged by the Chicago platform of 
1860 to the maintenance of the status quo. 
Mr. Lincoln in his inaugural speech had rec- 
ognized the obligation, and declared that he 
had neither the lawful right, nor, indeed, the 
inclination, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it already ex- 
isted. A Republican Congress has since 
adopted the same view as the Republican 
President of the Union. Emancipation may, 
perhaps, be ultimately proposed as an ex- 
treme and desperate resource by those who 
have hitherto been its antagonists on prin- 
ciple ; but it will be at most a military meas- 
ure justified by the necessities of a cam- 
paign, not a concession demanded by the 
moral feeling of the nation at large. If 
there is something to be said for it, there is 
much to be said against it. It would be a 
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violent interference with the laws of prop- 
erty ; it might, for aught that human knowl- 
edge can decide, result in the infernal blood- 
shed and massacre of a servile war, and it 
would raise a tumult of stormy dissatisfac- 
tion in many districts where the Union flag 
still waves. Too clearsighted to overlook 
the real nature of the American conflict, 
English semi-Liberal critics at once laid a 
cynical finger on the blot in the case which 
the English philanthropists were seeking to 
make out. Only poets, or at best prophets, 
could fairly call the Northern cause the 
cause of Abolition, when the vast majority 
of the Northern States were not Abolition- 
ists intheory. The North might be allowed, 
at least, to know what they were fighting 
for. 

That the negro’s interests were not di- 
rectly at stake, was acknowledged before 
long by public opinion. Semi-Liberals and 
Conservatives immediately jumped to the 
illogical conclusion that, because the war 
was not a war of abolition, it must therefore 
be unnecessary and unnatural. It is the 
pretentious practice of certain political writ- 
ers, to call everything wicked which does 
not immediately tend to the advantage of 
their own country. Those who had charac- 
terized the Italian war as criminal, came 
forward once more and denounced the in- 
dignant patriotism of the North as nefari- 
ous. The Zimes newspaper led the van of 
denunciation, and was overcome with the 
sense of the wickedness of the Northern 
manufacturers. This famous, and often 
manly journal, which has long represented 
the virtues and the prejudices of the English 
people, during the last year has itself been 
passing through no slight ordeal. Its cir- 
culation and influence have been materially 
affected by the sudden success of the penny 
papers, the best of which are by no means 
wanting in ability and moral elevation. 
English daily journalism still remains for the 
most part a monarchical system; but the 
Times has been compelled to descend one 
step towards the level of its economical op- 
ponents, and a further reduction in its price 
may convert the monarchy of letters into a 
republic. Its conduct in some things has 
neither been so judicious nor so successful 
since its superiority has begun to be ques- 
tioned. Its policy with respect to the Amer-» 
ican contest has been seriously improvident. 
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On the other side of the Atlantic, the New| contract that binds together the different 
York Herald, and a crowd of contemptible | parts of the American Union is one of the 
journals, have sinned extravagantly against | most solemn social compacts which history 
good feeling and generosity, in their | knows. A baffled minority, in their impa- 
madversions upon ourselves. Sane and in- | tience of an electoral defeat, may determine 
telligent Americans acknowledge that Eng-/| on their country’s dissolution, and call on 
land may fairly be indignant at the daily | her to abdicate forever her grand and prom- 
insults she receives from the viler portion of | inent place on the world’s stage. To avert 


their press. But the Zimes has apparently 
determined to avenge us upon the New York 
Herald. From the first it eagerly announced | 
that the efforts of the North must fail. It 
exulted over the panic at Bull’s Run. It pre- 
dicted that the military enthusiasm of the 
Union must issue in an iron despotism. 
Throughout the late complication its bitter- 
ness and pessimism contrasted badly with 
the more manly and English calmness of 
more than one of its contemporaries. - Heaven 








knows that America has faults enough. The 


such a catastrophe, their fellow-countrymen 
appeal to arms. The appeal is naturally 
made in the name of loyalty itself. 

The prevalent impression that Great 
Britain will be benefited by the dissolution 
of the Union has, beyond all question, con- 
tributed not a little to the interest with which 
the public watches the fortunes of the South. 
Grave doubt remains whether the separation 
of the South and North would render an 
English war with America more distant. 
The Northern States, whatever the result of 


Times of 1861 devoted itself to the unpa-| the rebellion, must continue to be a first-rate 
triotic task of exaggerating them in the eyes | naval power, and the South are not likely 
of England. Whatever be the insults and) soon to eclipse them upon the sea. Both 


mortifications we have received from the 
United States in times past, hereafter we 
shall possibly be of opinion that it was both 
clumsy and ungenerous to take the present 


opportunity for revenging them. Though 
the North is not contending for the forcible 
emancipation of the negro, it is contending 
for a noble and a sacred stake. If love of 
country means anything at all, if national 
honor is a cause for which war is lawful, if 
the existence of a great empire is worth pre- 
serving, if the patriotic traditions of its unity 
and strength have a right to touch the hearts 
of its citizens, the North may claim our sym- 
pathies, It is‘ miserable Tory quibble to 
assert that the United States, having risen 
into national existence by means of revolu- 
tion, are bound to acquiesce patiently in 
their dissolution by the same agency. There 
is no divine virtue about the historical ori- 
gin of the Old World kingdoms, which makes 
loyalty to a European throne a duty, but 
fidelity to a transatlantic Republic a chi- 
mera. By the grace of God kings reign. 
By the grace of God republics are formed. 
Loyalty to an hereditary crown is a debt we 
owe to the traditions which we have inher- 
ited with our country ; and what sacred sen- 
timent is there connected with legitimacy or 
a Salic Law, which may not attach itself in 
as high a degree to the cause of national 





* union or the name of Washington? The 


Federals and Confederates at the close of 
this war will find themselves financially dis- 
qualified for a contest with any great Euro- 
pean navy. But the North has internal re- 
sources that will enable her to recover rapidly 
from her prostration, while the South cannot 
easily surmount the desperate and appar- 
ently permanent blow which the war has in- 
flicted upon the cultivation of the cotton 
plant. Maryland, Delaware, Western Vir- 
ginia, and part of Missouri, and Kentucky, 
in any case, must be lost to the slave-owner. 
The consequent weakness of the South, 
coupled with the material necessities which 
urge the planter continually to annex fresh 
territory, will probably in time impose a rest- 
less foreign policy on the Confederate Gov- 
ernment; and, if the Slave States stretch 
southwards, the Federal Union may not im- 
probably look for corresponding compensa- 
tion in the direction of the Canadian lakes. 
Europe cannot count with too much assur- 
ance on the jealousy which a struggle for the 
privilege of secession may have bred between 
the two kindred and coterminous republics. 
Southern politicians have always rivalled 
and surpassed the North in hostility and in- 
solence towards the English people ; and the 
sister communities may find it their best in- 
terest to combine for purposes of foreign 
policy and intimidation. 

Meanwhile the cold and unfriendly atti- 
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tude of this country is exasperating still fur- 
ther the old animosities and petulance of the 
North towards us. To add to the gloomy 
nature of the prospect, the Federals are de- 
termined to mark with suspicion and anger 
any steps we may take towards recognizing 
their rebel enemies as an independent nation. 
Innumerable problems of international law 
may evidently arise in the course of a con- 
flict, which we, from the magnitude of the 
interests involved, call war, but to which the 
Union refuses to give its formal name. Ob- 
viously the North is penetrated with a belief 
that the life of the rebellion is sustained by 
hopes of recognition in England and in 
France. The Government at Washington 
have significantly warned the British Cabi- 
net that they are not prepared to tolerate 
such a diplomatic injury. ‘It seems to me,” 
says Mr. Seward, in his despatch of the 30th 
of November last, ‘‘ that the British Govern- 
ment has been inattentive to the currents 
that seemed to be bringing the two countries 
into collision. .. . I have never for a mo- 
ment believed that such a recognition could 
take place without producing immediately a 
war between the United States and all the 
recognizing powers.” That the French Goy- 
ernment should be bent upon such a meas- 
ure is not unlikely. Tra@e in France finds 
itself terribly affected by the stoppage of all 
Confederate exports. It would seem, too, in 
the interests of the world that the nominal 
blockade, which is too ineffectual to do more 
than intimidate Southern commerce, should 
either be broken or, at least, confined within 
valid limits. Charleston Harbor has been 
wantonly and vindictively injured, even if, 
as Northern apologists assert, it has not been 
effectually destroyed; and an act of such 
blind atrocity is certainly an outrage upon 
the commonwealth of nations. Southern 
commissioners are actively engaged, both in 
this country and in Paris, in purchasing the 
moral support of England and of France, on 
such terms as they judge best suited to please 
the manufacturers and philanthropists whose 
mediation they require. While no consid- 
eration should prevent our loudly denouncing 
the objectless destruction of Southern ports, 
it is our duty to control rather than to ob- 
struct the military and naval energy of the 
officers of the North. No tempting proffer of 
gradual negro emancipation—if any such be 
made by the Southern commissioners in ac- 





cordance with the programme of M. Renouf 
—should tempt us to abandon a friendly and 
free Government in the hour of its distress. 
The eyes of the Continent are upon us this 
day to see if we act with manly generosity, 
or with insular selfishness. Whatever our 
past wrongs, let us repair one greater wrong 
done by us to America at her birth, nearly 
a century ago, and refuse, as far as we can, , 
to assist at the dissolution of a great, a self- 
governed, and an Anglo-Saxon republic. 
When the Southern Confederacy has clearly 
shown that it is something more than the 
bubble of a year, it will have a right to those 
international courtesies which permanent 
governments alone can claim. Itis yet pos- 
sible that the flame of revolution may expire 
in the Southern sky as suddenly as it has 
risen, and leave behind it no sign but the 
smouldering embers of an extinct conflagra- 
tion. The suspension of specie payments in 
the North is an ominous symptom of finan- 
cial exhaustion, but the Confederates have 
already passed this landmark on the road to 
ruin. If the North deserves victory, it will 
have spirit enough to do what the mother 
country has done before now, and cheerfully 
to support taxation proportioned to a grand 
emergency. During the next few months we 
may expect a series of military movements, 
the effect of which in all human likelihood 
will be the serious discouragement of the 
Confederates. No irreparable affront should 
be offered to the North by an English cabi- 
net, until the course of events and the tardy 
justice due to the South require us to ac- 
knowledge—what generous Englishmen will 
never acknowledge but with pain—that the 
Union is finally dissolved. 

The fortune that attends on genius, out of 
the mortifying occurrences of the last two 
months, has brought honor and advantage 
to the French Emperor. The affair of the 
Trent furnished Napoleon III. with an op- 
portunity of making a diplomatic stroke and 
winning a diplomatic triumph. A short- 
sighted politician, in his eager anxiety to 
break the Southern blockade, might have 
hailed with satisfaction the prospect of an 
impending collision between England and 
the Union, But the French Emperor plays 
a longer and a more brilliant game. Since 
the American revolution, it has been the 
traditional policy of France to defend the 
cause of neutral rights and the so-called lib- ® 
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erty of the seas ; for it is the interest of all 
continental powers that the belligerent rights 
of England—who will always be the greatest 
maritime belligerent in the world—should 
be strictly defined. Within twelve hours of 
the news of the proceedings of the San Ja- 
cinto, the official Parisian press seized on the 
golden occasion, and England was encour- 
aged by France to commit herself to a dec- 
laration of the rights of neutral navies. 
The proceedings of the Paris Congress of 
1856 prove sufficiently that Great Britain, 
in return for the suppression of privateer- 
ing, and the rule which compels a blockade 
to be effective, is not unwilling that immu- 
nities should be granted to neutral goods on 
board an enemy, and to enemy’s goods on 
board a neutral. But Continental Europe 
is so firmly impressed with the idea that 
England is the tyrant of the ocean, that it 
rejoices at our solemnly estopping ourselves 
from future violations of international law. 
The Emperor of the French has been in this 
instance—what he loves to be—the leader 
of the European Chorus, and the champion 
of the principles of progress. Nor is it 
merely that he has officiated as the spokes- 
man of the Continent. It is in a difference 
between England and America that his au- 
thoritative and friendly sentence has made 
itself heard ; and both England and the New 
World have heard with profound attention 
his trenchant and vigorous words. Slowly 
but surely he is creeping into the first place 
at the council-board of Europe. It is some- 
thing that he has proved his loyalty to Eng- 
land, and at a critical moment conciliated 
our respect and good-will by a mark of his 
good faith. It is something, too, that he 
has hindered the navy of the North from 
dashing itself to pieces in an encounter with 
an unequal foe. But not the least useful of 
the advantages he has gained by his prompt 
action is that he has once more taught the 
powers of Europe to accustom themselves to 
listen for his voice. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


[Part of an article in “ Good Words" for January, 
by the editor, Norman Macleod, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty's chaplains for Scotland.) 


THE UNITED STATES. 

WE do not ask our readers to subscribe 
to any political creed regarding this cruel 
war which divides the once United States, 
For ourselves we boldly confess our belief 
that the North has both right and might on 
her side; and that a more uncalled-for or 
more unprincipled secession, or rather re- 
bellion, against constitutional government, 
never has been recorded in the annals of 
history than that of the Southern States 
against the Federal Government. And be- 
lieving this, we should accept it as a national 
calamity if Britain, the foremost nation of 
all on earth as a constitutional power, and 
now the firmest friend of the slave, should 
be found practically on the side of selfish 
rebellion, degrading slavery, and the gov- 
ernment of a proud and unprincipled oli- 
garchy. But if we are forced into this 
position, oh, let us feel before God, on other 
grounds stronger still, what a dreadful one 
itis to occupy! There, on the other side 
of the Atlantic is a nation of men united to 
us by such ties as never bound any other 
two nations on earth—by blood, by lan- 
guage, by past history, by personal friend- 
ships, by commercial interests, and by all 
that is worth living and worth dying for. In 
her churches nearly twenty thousand Protes- 
tant clergy every Lord’s-day preach the same 
gospel in which we believe, and millions of 
her people rejoice in it with ourselves. Her 
one thousand missionaries are laboring along 
with our own in every part of the globe. 
And thus the liberty and Christianization 
of the world, as far as we can see, depend 
more upon the union of America and Britain 
than on any other alliance which exists on 
earth. Shall we, without exhausting every 
possible expedient, consistent with truth and 
honor, engage in a war with such a nation? 
Shall we send the fratricidal ball without a 
pang into our brother’s home ? Shall we 
glory in the anticipation even of victories 
that must become the seeds of constant 
jealousies, and therefore of future war? 
Heaven forbid ! 
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Part of an Article in Once a Week. 
THE LATEST THING IN GHOSTS. 

As I was finishing breakfast the other day, 
I received a visit from my friend Perkins, 
who entered my room hastily, with some 
papers in his hand. 

“T’ve written a ghost tale,” said Perkins, 
“and I want your opinion on it.” 

“ T’ll devote my morning pipe to you. I 
can’t afford you any more time than that ; so 
hand me the tobacco, and produce your 
spirit.” And I filleda pipe and assumed the 
critic. 

‘“‘The sun had set some two hours,” began 
Perkins, “and dark night was—” 

“One moment,” I interrupted; ‘is it a 
tale of past or present times ? ” 

‘“‘ Present,” answered Perkins. 

“Rather an old-fashioned beginning,” I 
observed. ‘ However, fire away.” 

“The sun had set some two hours,” re- 
sumed Perkins, firing away as directed, “ and 
dark night was gradually extending her reign 
over field and fell, when a traveller might be 
perceived making his way, as well as the 
darkness would permit, through one of those 
immense German forests, the haunt of the 
wild boar and the wolf.” 

‘“‘ What on earth was he doing there? ” I 
asked. 

“He had lost his way, of course,” replied 
Perkins. 

“So I suppose,” I said. “ Travellers al- 
ways do in ghost stories. But is this a tale 
of the present time: pardon my inquiring 
where his luggage is ? ” 

“He left it in the chaise,” answered Per- 
kins. 

“Which had been overturned, and our 
traveller wished to get to the nearest town 
on foot. Is not that it?” 

‘«¢ Of course,” said Perkins, with some irri- 
tation. 

“ And in order to reach the nearest town 
he turns into the nearest forest.” 

‘“‘He thought he would take a short cut 
across country,” explained Perkins. 

“And after walking some distance he 
comes to an old castle, eh ? ” 

“ Well!” said our author, sulkily. 

“ And, finding it uninhabited, he wraps 
his ample cloak around him, and goes to 
sleep in a corners does not he? ” 

‘“ Yes,” said Perkins, something surprised. 

“ But he is aroused from his sleep by the 





clanking of chains, and, on raising his head, 
perceives a figure standing in the doorway.” 

“ Why, confound it!” said Perkins, start- 
ing up indignantly, “ you must have seen 
my manuscript.” 

“ Which figure,” I continued, “ raises its 
manacled arms above its head, and, clank- 
ing its chains together, utters a frightful cry. 
My dear fellow, this will not do, you know ; 
it wont indeed. This kind of spectre doth 
not suit the time. Modern readers must 
have modern ghosts.” 

“Well! but give it a fair hearing; don’t 
condemn it unheard,” said the author. 

“Oh! read it. By all means read it,” and 
I resumed my pipe, and he his story, which 
was much as I had anticipated. 

* * * * * 

Originality in ghost tales is very easy to 
get. All you have to do is to imagine some 
very unlikely position for a ghost to be in, 
and to puthim intoit. For instance, a ghost 
in a balloon, or a ghost under water, or a 
ghost shaving himself would, if I mistake 
not, be all of them new. Here, now, isa 
skeleton of a ghost-story, which I flatter my- 
self is entirely original. 

Mr. S.,—initials, of course. For some 
reason or other initials may do things that 
names may not. The public allow Mr. S. to 
have seen and done things, which, ifassigned 
to Mr. Smith, they would reject with scorn,— 
Mr. 8. and his wife are staying at the fashion- 
able sea-side town of R., where one morn- 
ing Mr. S. receives a letter from his friend 
B., requesting him to come without losing a 
moment, to L., where B. is lying ill. “ Here’s 
the ghost,” think the public; “B. is the 
ghost.” A false scent is rather a judicious 
thing in a ghost tale. The public are mis- 
taken. B. will live for fifty years longer, 
very likely ; at any rate his ghost will not 
walk in this story. In due course, S. appears 
at B.’s-house, and witnesses the will, or what- 
ever it may be, for which he was wanted. 
While he is at dinner, the servant I. brings 
him a telegraphic message. It is from Mrs. 
§.— Return at once—I have fallen over the 
cliff.” §. isin great agitation—returns by 
the night train. When he reaches his house, 
M., the housemaid, opens the door for him. 

“Oh! is that you, sir? Poor Missis has 
fallen over the cliff.” 

‘Well, I know that,” cries §.; “how is 
she?” 
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“Lor, sir,” replies M., “ she’s been dead 
ever since.” 

“Dead!” gasps S., “ why did you not say 
so when you telegraphed ? ” 

“T never sent no telegrapht,” says M., 
weeping. 

“Oh, no,I forgot. My wife sent the mes- 
sage, of course. She lived long enough to 
do that, did she ? ” asks the much agitated 8. 

“Missis never sent no telegrapht, I’m 
sure,” replies M.; “ I saw her fall from the 
cliff, and she never stirred afterwards.” 

“This is most extraordinary,” says S. ; 
“but where is she? Let me see her.” 

He finds that there is a fearful cut on his 
wife’s temple, and that the left arm is 
broken. When his agitation will allow him, 
he again thinks of the mysterious telegram, 
and as every one in the house denies that 
any telegram was sent by them, and as every 
one asserts that it was impossible that Mrs. 
S. could have sent it, the perplexed widower 
goes to the telegraph office. 

“Do you remember who sent this tele- 
gram, and at what time? ” heasks the clerk. 


| 
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The reply is :— 

“Yes, I remember it distinctly. It will 
be a long time before I forget it. The mes- 
sage was sent just at the very time that that 
unhappy accident happened at the cliff; and 
the person who sent the message was a 
deadly pale lady, with a fearful cut on the 
temple, and whose left arm hung by her side 
as if broken.” 

§., with a fearful shudder, rushes from the 
office. There can be no doubt about it. Mrs, 
S.’s ghost sent the telegram. 

There! I consider that I have capped the 
ghost in the railway carriage now. My 
ghost tale is positively the last out. The 
only merits that I claim for it, however, are 
these. It is short, which, I take it, is one 
of the greatest merits that a ghost story can 
have. It shows progress—the latest im- 
provement in ghosts being their travelling 
by rail; my ghost goes a step farther, and 
telegraphs. And it does not pretend to be 
true. I candidly confess that there is not a 
word of truth in it from beginning to end. 





The Dialect of Leeds and its Neighborhood, il- 
lustrated by Conversations and Tales of 
Common Life, ete. To which are added a 
copious glossary; notices of the various an- 
tiquities, manners, and customs, and general 
folk-lore of the district. London ; John Rus- 
sell Smith, 86 Soho Square. 


Ir is to be regretted that the author of this 
work has not given his name to the public, for 
his book is a most valuable contribution to the 
general stock of knowledge. His account of 
the various dialects in Yorkshire, as well as his 
statements respecting the manners and customs 
of its curious classes and semi-barbarous tribes, 
are alike strange and instructive. He shows at 
the same time a desire to preserve what is of 
genuine antiquity, and points out the manner in 
which language becomes corrupted. His the- 
ory upon the latter point is worth listening to. 
He maintains that “ barbarous English ” is “ the 
result of vicious habits :”— 


“ The idler a man,” remarks the author, “ the 
harsher and looser will be his speech. Every 
action will be characterized by moral infirmity. 
His indolent habits will change the sound and 
appearance of words as they affect his life gen- 
erally. If anh has to be aspirated, either an- 
other letter is put before it, or it is chopped off 





entirely, or another barbaric word is substituted 
—a clear invention in some cases—and thus the 
trouble is spared. Where words require any 
effort to pronounce, the man will, to use one of 
his own delicate phrases, ‘ sluther ’em over ’— 
get done with them as soon as possible, at the 
smallest amount of inconvenience. He cramps 
and dislocates, confuses and destroys in the 
same way that he does his general work, when- 
ever he is obliged to do any; and his wordy 
chasms, which he cannot but create,—there are 
few idle men who are not stupid, and so can 
neither argue nor sustain unbroken converse,— 
he bridges over with a grunt or a growl, which 
means anything or nothing, and therefore is a 
mean much resorted to, and which, in process 
of time, assumes shape and form under a com- 
bination of letters over which etymologists may 
ponder a lifetime.” 


The book abounds with specimens of lan- 
guage—to this day spoken by the working 
classes—which are, without the author’s glos- 
sary, as unintelligible as Flemish, Dutch, or Ger- 
man to persons in England unacquainted with 
these languages. The author appends a glos- 
sary, which includes not merely an explanation 
of the words used, but also contains an account 
of customs and antiquities that render it very 
valuable.—London Review. 
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From All the Year Round. 
THE EARTHQUAKE OF LAST YEAR. 

On the evening of Wednesday, 20th of 
March, 1861, the town of Mendoza lay calmly, 
quietly, subsiding into the night, as she had 
done every evening for more than two cen- 
turies past. The sun had long since sunk 
behind the Andes, whose lofty snow-clad 
peaks no longer reflected his declining rays. 
It was nearly twenty minutes past eight, ves- 
pers were just over, and the churches poured 
forth their throng of worshippers into the 
streets. Mendoza never was a busy city in 
the European or Buenos Ayrean sense of the 
word, though she was the emporium of all 
the trade between Chili and the Argentine 
Provinces, and now that the work of the 
day was over, it was hardly possible to imag- 
ine a more perfect calm in any hive of men. 
A few of the shopkeepers only were still oc- 
cupied, especially those in the Arcade of 
Soto Mayor, where the brilliant paraffin 
lamps attracted crowds of ladies to make 
purchases in preparation for the Holy Week, 
then close at hand. The saloons of the 
Progress Club were crowded with young 
men, the élite of the city. The cafés were 
full, their billiard-tables all occupied, and 
their patios (or central courtyards of the 
houses) crowded with citizens taking their 
evening cup of coffee, and smoking their 
evening cigar. The horses on the cab-stand 
in jthe plaza lazily dropped their heads, 
knowing their day’s work to be nearly over. 
And over all the moon, then entering her 
second quarter, cast long shadows over the 
streets, and silvered all the towers and the 
domes. 

Twenty minutes past eight. There seems 
to be a loud rumbling as of a heavy cart 
over a stony pavement. Few heed it, few 
even hear it; but some Chilians, men from 
the land of earthquakes, who are sensitive 
to the least warning, shout “ An earth- 
quake! an earthquake!” as they rush to the 
centres of the patios and the street corners. 
They scarcely get to a safe distance from the 
walls about them, when with a terrible roar 
the earth heaves—once, twice, three times— 
and Mendoza is not. Where Mendoza had 
been, lies a sepulchre of ruins: not a cry, 
not a wail breaks the continued stillness of 
the moonlit night ; every voice is hushed in 
terror or in death. Fourteen thousand peo- 
ple lie under the mound of ruined brickwork, 





dead, dying, or grievously hurt. The shocks 
continue at intervals throughout the night, 
and throughout the next day, and the next, 
and for a month and more; but they can do 
no moreharm. That first awful space of ten 
seconds sufficed for perfect ruin; nothing 
was left standing, not a house, not a wall, 
nor even a stone fence, for twenty leagues 
about the city. Men standing in open spaces, 
at street junctions, in large patios, in the 
plaza, or on the alameda, are thrown down, 
and many even there are buried in the ruins 
of their houses. Those who escape, struck 
dumb and paralyzed with terror, remain 
where they stood as the town fell and quake 
with dread. Horses and oxen that were 
grazing in the fields being thrown down, 
dare not rise again for days, till custom gives 
them courage, and they are driven by hunger 
to their pasture. The earth in many places 
opens huge gulfs wherein walls, parts of 
houses, wretched men also, are swallowed 
up. ‘The canals are drained, the courses of 
the rivers altered, and lakes and springs rise 
in the most unaccustomed places. 

When after the first shocks the few sur- 
vivors muster courage to look about them, 
they pick their way by moonlight over masses 
of fallen brickwork, guided by the moan of 
pain which now first begins to proclaim some 
living sufferer below. Here is an immense 
pile of rubbish where the principal street ran 
by the Church of Santo Domingo. That 
chief building has fallen outwards, and hun- 
dreds of worshippers who had but just risen 
from prayer, kneeling on the marble pave- 
ment under the dome, are there killed— 
crushed and buried beneath the great walls. 

The dealer, thrown out irto the street 
from his own doorstep, finds speedy death 
under the fall of his own house. His wife, 
perhaps crossing the patio, is thrown down, 
but escapes with a few slight bruises. Her 
children were all within; she is alone in the 
world, childless and a widow. 

The governor escapes almost by a miracle ; 
he steps into the patio to bow out an even- 
ing visitor, his house tumbles behind him 
aud the visitor is buried in the doorway, but 
the host escapes, so stupefied, that for days 
he can do nothing. More active men also 
escape, and as soon as the first shock of ter- 
ror is past, their active energies send them 
to the rescue of those who may yet be saved. 
Thus many, cowering down in angles and 
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corners formed by beams resting on ruined 
walls and bridging over a space beneath, 
are dragged up again to life. Some are un- 
hurt, most are severely bruised, and many 
have bones broken. Quickly from deep 
down under the brickwork, the wounded and 
dying are dragged out by scores and by hun- 
dreds, and are laid under the shady trees in 
the plaza and in the alameda, till that broad 
promenade, the pride and the breathing 
place of the city, becomes one vast open-air 
hospital. And now as the moon sets, at 
midnight, come troops of country people 
from the suburbs. To help in the work of 
mercy? No. They pass on, heedless of the 
cry for succor from the wounded and dying 
at their feet ; they come to tear up the ruins 
with spades and with crowbars, intent only 
on plunder. They dig down into what an 
hour or two before were shops and stores, 
they break open the tills and the iron chests 
in which the money was kept. They dig 
down into what were salons and luxuriously 
furnished boudoirs, and are away again to 
their low wooden huts in the suburbs, that 
had stood the earthquake shock, laden with 
plunder in money, gilded ornaments, jewel- 
ry, and rich clothing. These hidden, again 
they grope their way back through the thick 
darkness to renew their heartless task. A 
glare now breaks upon the darkness. Where 
the Arcade stood, the rich shops of the city, 
and the boasted Club-house, paraffin oil was 
burnt in abundance. The lamps were all 
smashed in the ruin, but the burning wicks 
took the fire down with them. French silks, 
Manchester cottons, Yorkshire woollens, and 
rich carpets, soaked in the spilt oil, become 
as tinder, and the fire creeps along, now 
smouldering for a space, now leaping up into 
flame as it finds a vent into the upper 
air, till at length it bursts forth in a general 
conflagration. Woe to those buried alive 
under these ruins, for on comes the remorse- 
less fire, and there are none to stay its 
course. What the earthquake has left the 
fire will destroy, and nothing shall be left of 
the old city but cinders and heaps of broken 
brickwork. Will they not help now, these 
savages from the suburbs? Yes, they will 
help, if they are paid for it. 

“Help me out,” cried a man who had 
nothing but his head left visible. 

“¢ What will you give us?” said they. 








‘Two dollars, which is all I have with 
me.” 

“ Give us six, and we get you out.” 

‘“‘T have not so much,” said the poor fel- 
low. 

“ Then you may stay where you are,” and 
they pointed mockingly to the flames rapidly 
approaching. The fire rolled on and on and 
over him, and when it had passed it left only 
undistinguishable ashes. 

Nine of one family were burned to death 
for want of aid to get them out; they were 
all in one room, and the roof so fell that 
they were protected, but without means of 
egress, until the ruins were removed. Their 
brother was embedded near them, where he 
could converse with them, and also speak 
to those passing near, to whom he appealed 
for assistance. At last somebody got him 
out. Then he began to relieve his family, 
but before he could do so effectually, the 
flames reached the place from a fire raging 
on both sides. He remained until he was 
seriously burnt, encouraging his family with 
hopes, and calling for assistance, but none 
came. He was at last obliged to leave the 
spot, and at that moment he could distinctly 
hear them praying. I saw the remains of 
this family when they were clearing away 
the rubbish. Nothing was left but a large 
mass of charred bones. 

The dead and those who were maimed 
and could offer no resistance were robbed 
of their clothes and left naked. Many peo- 
ple were got out alive several days after- 
wards. One man was found alive after be- 
ing sixteen days under the ruins; he died 
three days after his rescue. 

Dr. Blancas, who was despatched by the 
government of Buenos Ayres immediately 
on receipt of intelligence of the catastrophe, 
with succors for the survivors, thus writes 
to General Mitre, the governor, under date 
the 25th of April: “It is impossible to 
paint to your excellency the picture of deso- 
lation presented by this unhappy capital. 
At a distance of forty-two leagues, on enter- 
ing the province, the traveller first sees the 
ravages of the earthquake of the 20th of 
March—fractured walls and fallen ranchos, 
As he approaches the fallen city, these rav- 
ages become more notable, until for a radius 
of twenty leagues round not a house is to 
be found, not a fence remains standing, one 
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small hermitage, situated in the northern 
part of the district, known as Guamayen, 
alone excepted. The beauteous city of Men- 
doza, surrounded by pleasant alamedas and 
water-courses, presents a most moving spec- 
tacle, that of an immense heap of ruins un- 
der which lie buried more than ten thou- 
sand victims, crushed, suffocated, or burnt 
on that dreadful night. To the shock fol- 
lowed the fire, and to this the plunder by 
the mob; who, by reason of the nature of 
their dwellings, escaped without injury. 
More than two thousand wounded were 
dug out from under the ruins, of whom a 
great part are since dead; there are, per- 
haps, not two hundred persons in Mendoza 
who did not spend some hours or days be- 
neath the ruins. The tales that are told are 
horrible. The inhabitants are at present 
living under the trees, in tents, or in huts. 
The shocks yet continue daily. The great 
earthquake of the 20th of March came from 
the north-west, and took a straight course 
of twenty leagues, terminating at the city 
of Mendoza, which stretched almost due 
north and south. It was of an undulating 
character, and from the explorations made 
by the English geologist, Mr. Forbes, it 


seems that there has been no volcanic erup- 
tion, but an ejection of a great quantity of 
gases along the Sierra, and near to the 
place called Uspallata, where there are great 
gulfs in the earth, and large masses of rock 


have been torn from their base. In some 
of these wide, deep gulfs, which may be 
seen in several parts, a dark-looking water 
flows, and in one of them a sort of lake has 
been formed, more than three hundred 
metres long by fifty wide.” 

Asurvivor thus describes his escape: “ We 
felt the shock of an earthquake and fled to 
the street, I being the last. As I reached the 
door of the office, the earth gave so violent a 
shake, that the shop and office fell together, 
shutting me in between the walls for a quar- 
ter of an hour, suffering from the continual 
shocks and having no outlet. As soon as 
the shocks ceased, gaining strength from my 
fears, 1 made every exertion to move away 
the bricks which covered the door; I suc- 
ceeded in turning over two bricks, and mak- 
ing an opening, by which I got out with 
much difficulty. What horror! So soon as 
I stood upon the ruins I looked over the city 
by moonlight: everything was in the dust, 
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even the churches ; not one house remained 
standing. Crossing the ruins towards my 
house, to see if I could save my family, I 
heard, on passing by the shop of Don Juan 
A. Josa, voices from below calling for help. 
I could not pass them. I set to work to 
clear off the rubbish which was above with 
my hands and nails, and after an hour's work, 
succeeded in rescuing two of Josa’s shopmen. 
We afterwards saved another who was fur- 
ther on, and then § went on to my house to 
see if I could not do the same for my family. 

fter much trouble I found my house, and 
climbed on to the ruins calling for my wife 
and children; but none answered. I then 
went to the house of my son who lives in the 
plaza, but could not find it, such was the 
sameness of ruin. Don José de la Cruz Cen- 
teno, who was seated in the plaza, much 
bruised, and who lived next door to Merce- 
ditas, showed me which was her house. I 
climbed over the ruins calling to her, till I 
reached the gable of the room where she 
slept, which remained standing, but leaning 
over most dangerously tothe north. Icalled, 
and she answered me from below the ruins. 
I went round, and never heeding the risk, 
set to work to get her out, by taking off the 
bricks above her. Alone, bruised in spirit, 
and sorrowful, without tools, I raised the 
bricks with my hands, and discovered the 
head of my daughter. As soon as I had 
given her air, and she told me that the child 
she had in her arms was not dead, I called 
to Centeno to hire some peons, or send some 
who could assist me; many came, but did 
not dare to help me when they saw the lean- 
ing gable, which, if it fell, would bury us all 
together. One peon only took pity, seeing 
me at work alone, and after two or three 
hours’ work removing bricks, we got out the 
child before it died, but it was necessary to 
cut off all the clothes of my daughter at the 
waist, and thus only we rescued her bruised 
and hurt....I have lost Demitita (his 
wife), my daughter Adela, my son-in-law 
Emeterio, and my two servants. Also the 
uncle and aunt of my wife.” 

For two days such of the city authorities 
as survived remained paralyzed, hardly think- 
ing their lives their own, and not attempting 
anything ; thus the fire raged on unchecked, 
and the plunderers followed their villanous 
work unpunished. Already the air was laden 
with the stench of putrifying bodies; the 








wounded and dying lay stretched on the 
ground in the open air, almost destitute of 
food and water, for the ordinary water-courses 
were swallowed up, and the market people 
dared not approach the town to sell, so that 
it seemed as though famine and pestilence 
would carry off those few that the earthquake 
and the fire had spared. The only sound 
which broke the silence of the desolation 
was the mournful tolling of a bell raised by 
some nuns on two posts i& a meadow, where 
they had erected an altar and held daily ser- 
vices for the souls of those who had perished, 
Nine nuns escaped from the ruins of their 
convent; one after being five days buried 
made her way out with no other assistance 
than her scissors. On the twenty-third the 
governor killed three bullocks, and distrib- 
uted the beef, and on the twenty-fifth kindly 
help arrived from the city of San Juan; next 
day six plunderers were shot by some sol- 
diers sent from San Juan to preserve order, 
so the evil was checked, and by this time 
also the fire had pretty well burnt itself out ; 
but stronger and stronger rose the odor of 
corruption from the ruin-covered streets, till 
the search for any who might yet survive was 
perforce suspended, and the sick under the 
trees in the plaza had to be removed to the 
alameda. For the city was become a putrid 
city of the dead, and living men could not 
dwell in its atmosphere. 

So passed the weary days. Fortunately 
rain is a rarity in Mendoza, yet hundreds of 
the wounded died for want of proper attention 
and food ; but soon from all parts came the 
ready offerings of sympathy and sorrow, from 
San Juan first, then across the Andes from 
Chili, then from San Guis and Cordova, and 
at last munificent assistance from the Cen- 
tral Government at Parana, and from far dis- 
tant Buenos Ayres. Sheds were erected and 

. fitted up as hospitals, surgeons and physi- 
cians vied with each other in eagerness to 
succor and to save, so that at length many 
of the dying were brought back again to 
health and strength, and money was given 
to them for their sustenance during conva- 
lescence. But most of them rose from their 
couches only to find themselves bereft of all ; 
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the twenty-second : “I am writing this in a 
shed, but it is all cracked, and one gable-end 
is down; twice I have run out. As slight 
shocks still continue two or three a day, I 
feel afraid of the place falling.” The same 
gentleman also writes: “It is useless at- 
tempting to describe the suffering that ex- 
isted when I first arrived ; I am not wanting 
in courage or in strength of mind to witness 
such scenes, but what I have seen here has 
completely overpowered me, and made me 
as inactive as a child and as powerless. The 
heap of ruins, the corpses strowed in all di- 
rections, stripped, and in some cases half 
eaten by dogs and rats, the stench, and, 
above all, the sufferings and stupefaction of 
the survivors, are altogether so appalling 
that only stern duty and necessity induced 
me to stay an hour in the place.” Many 
wounded ladies refused to be placed under 
shelter, shrieking in their terror that the 
roofs would fall on them. 

By the great earthquake on the 20th 
March, several villages in the neighborhood 
of Mendoza were also completely destroyed. 
Its effects were also slightly felt at Valpa- 
raiso and other cities on the western slope 
of the Andes, and more distinctly at Cor- 
dova and throughout the Argentine Confed- 
eration, even so far eastward as Buenos 
Ayres, where, on the night of the 20th, a 
French watchmaker noticed that all the pen- 
dulums of his clocks, which were swinging 
from north to south, had become endowed 
with a most singularly irregular motion, con- 
cerning which phenomena he wrote a letter 
on the day following to the leading journal of 
the city; but no explanation was given till 


the next week, when the mail from Mendoza, . 


brought the truth. 

On the eastern slopes of the Andes, the 
earthquake seems to have exerted its ex- 
treme violence, as may be seen in a letter, 
dated San Juan, 25th March, 1861: “ Paula 
has just arrived from Chili. The earthquake 
which destroyed Mendoza caught her, with 
Corina and Emilia, at the foot of the cen- 
tral Cordillera of the Andes. The mercy of 
God has alone preserved them. It is horri- 
ble to hear their account of the fearful scene 


everything in the city was lost, hardly the | they witnessed. Deep caverns were opened 
ground was left on which the houses once 


had stood. Even to the end of April shocks 
continued; generally there were two or three 
every day, as an English visitor writes on 





into the bowels of the mountains; the 
mountain summits were parted asunder ; the 
road was blocked up with rocks rolled down 
from above, and with the rubbish brought 
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with them in their fall. The earth in places 
burst open like a bomb-shell, ejecting water, 
all the way from Uspallata. Enormous stones 
were thrown from one mountain to another 
with the report of cannon. Some passen- 
gers on the road were crushed by the falling 
rocks. It was a scene of indescribable hor- 
ror which surrounded them; they fearing 
every moment that they would be buried un- 
der the rocks which came rolling down the 
sides of the mountain.” 

Professor Forbes who had been making 
geological researches in Peru and Bolivia, 
was in Rosario at the time of the earthquake, 
and immediately proceeded to Mendoza, to 
examine the phenomena of the catastrophe, 
concerning which he reports somewhat as 
follows to the Government of the Argentine 
Republic, by whom he was appointed their 
commissioner: “ Data have enabled me to 
arrive at the decisive conclusion that the 
earthquake was caused by a revival of vol- 
canic action on the eastern side of the prin- 
cipal chain of the Cordilleras, and the en- 
deavor to find outlet for the escape of gases 
by the fracture of supervening rocks. To 
examine the effects of the earthquake in the 
Cordilleras, I proceeded direct to the hills in 
front of the city, and found the stripe—the 
course of the earth-wave as marked on a 
map annexed—here marked in all directions 
by ruins, which track Z followed up to Us- 
pallata for six days. Within its limits rocks 
had been broken in pieces, and borne or 
thrown to other places; there were fissures 
in the earth, and the springs had increased 
their flow.” Mr. Forbes also gives some 
practical advice concerning the rebuilding of 
the city. The north-east portion of the old 
city was built on low marshy ground, which 
“sunk from one to eight feet, and was torn 
up as though it had been plowed for a width 
of about three hundred varas—about two 
hundred and eighty yards;—and in some 
places springs had come to the surface.” 
Thus he recommends an extension of the 
city to the westward, on the rocky slopes of 
the Sierra. The old city was almost entirely 
built of adobes, a large thick brick, about 
two feet long, baked in the sun, and put to- 
gether without lime, mud only being used 
to fill the interstices ; concerning which he 
says: “ The old system of brick houses will, 
of course, be rejected, nor ought the streets 
to be so narrow as before, this having occa- 





sioned the chief loss, the hollowed walls fall- 
ing into them from both sides upon the peo- 
ple. With broad streets, and with houses 
of wooden framing, filled in with lath and 
plaster, no danger need be feared from any 
subsequent earthquake.” 

M. Bravard, a French naturalist, resident 
at Mendoza, had predicted the destruction 
of the city by an earthquake, basing his pre- 
diction upon the volcanic forniation of the 
whole of the north-western portion of the 
province. This peculiarity is also noticed by 
Sir Woodbine Parish, in his valuable work on 
Buenos Ayres and the Argentine provinces. 
Bravard perished while sitting on the corner 
of his bed pulling off his stockings, on the 
night of the 20th of March. 

Mendoza was one of the most important 
cities of the Argentine Republic; situated 
at the foot of the Andes, and commanding 
the principal pass to Chili at Uspallata, it 
was the centre of all the traffic with the west 
coast. The population was’ variously esti- 
mated at from fourteen to seventeen thou- 
sand, of whom not more than two thousand 
escaped. The loss may be estimated at thir- 
teen thousand, which is below the number 
usually named by men well acquainted with 
the city ; of these the greater part found death 
and burial at the same moment, but many, 
it is believed, languished for days under the 
ruins, there being none to dig them out. A 
large proportion also of those who were res- 
cued died from gangrene, before surgeons 
could arrive from Chili to perform the nec- 
essary amputations. All the surgeons of the 
city itself were killed. Numbers of children 
escaped, and, strange to say, nearly all the 
blind people! The former were taken charge 
of by the Chilian government, and removed 
to an asylum at Santiago do Chili. 

To the traveller accustomed to the inter- 
minable plains of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, 
and Cordova, or wearied with the sandy des- 
erts of San Juan, the province of Mendoza 
has always been a most welcome oasis on 
the tedious journey across the continent of 
South America; here he finds himself once 
again in an enclosed country, riding along 
well-kept roads, between water-courses, 
shaded by double rows of magnificent pop- 
lars, almost equalling in size those time- 
honored trees which line the banks of the 
sluggish canals of Belgium and the Low 
Countries. The rocky and volcanic nature 
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of the soil of Mendoza has forced the inhab- 
itants to adopt a mode of agriculture widely 
differing from that pursued in the other 
provinces of the republic; they have been 
forced to dig canals for the artificial irriga- 
tion of the whole of their pasturages; and, 
the natural grasses being very poor, lucerne 
is very extensively planted throughout the 
province, the different fields being divided 
by stone fences to prevent the encroachments 
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of cattle. All these fences were thrown down 
by the earthquake, and the autumn crops 
entirely destroyed by straying cattle. 

The city is now in process of rebuilding ; 
inhabitants already pour irto it from other 
parts, and though earthquakes become of 
common occurrence, they will in future be no 
more destructive than they are in the wood- 
built cities of Chili and Peru. 





Vesuvius.—The last freak of Vesuvius has 
been the destruction of seventeen wild boars in 
the Bosco of the Palace at Portici. They fell 
victims last week to the gases which issue from 
the soil in several directions about Resina. Al- 
ready vegetation has suffered from the same 
causes, and fine old Carruba trees, it is ob- 
served, have withered; whether the vines have 
suffered in this district it is premature to say, 
but in a month or two we shall know. In Torre 
del Greco itself the gaseous exhalations are as 
strong as they eter were in the lower part of the 
city, notwithstanding fifteen thousand people 
have already returned. The registers which I 
marked outside the Municipal House a few days 
since record six hundred and eighty-nine houses 
as having suffered, and give the names of the 
proprictors as demanding assistance. ‘The mode 
of rendering it about to be adopted is most ju- 
dicious. Loans will be made for a certain given 
time, to be repaid without interest, for the ex- 
press object of repairing and rebuilding, and 
the poor inhabitants are to be employed in the 
works. A commission went over a few days 
ago to direct the destruction of some houses in a 
falling state, and to remove several of the in- 
habitants who had taken possession of infected 
houses. In 1792 the gases continued to issue 
for seven months, a pleasant prospect for the 
modern Torrese ; the ground is said to be sub- 
siding, and consequently the sea to be retiring 
to the extent of two inches, but I doubt it— 
Athencun. 


Mr. Marx Lemon, well known as a drama- 
tist, and better as the editor of Punch, has com- 
menced a series of lectures which he entitles 
* About London.” They are of a literary and 
archeological character, but enlivened by anec- 
dotes and by touches of Punch-humor, of which 
Mr. Lemon possesses a rich fund. Strictly speak- 
ing, these lectures are “instructive,” the lecturer 
having apparently concluded (as the Americans 
say) that there are ‘ entertainers ” enough, and 
that in the three millions of Londoners there must 
be a large number of persons who really desire 
to hear something about their old city, and can 
listen to its history and look at its points with- 
out demanding a grin or a somersault from the 
narrator at every corner of a strect. But the 
humorous element, strong in Mr. Mark Lemon, 


makes its way, despite his laudable intention to 
be improving, and his discoursés are saturated, 
as it were, with the pleasant atmosphere that 
may be supposed to envelop Punch-land. At the 
end of each lecture, we have learned a great deal, 
and we have laughed a great deal, and we seem 
to have made a personal friend of the genial 
teacher. Mr. Lemon has been heartily welcomed, 
his audiences have been very large, and we may 
congratulate a fellow-laborer in journalism upon 
having achieved an honorable success. We 
must not forget to mention that the lectures are 
illustrated by a series of beautifully painted 
views, some with mechanical effects, and figures. 
The series consists of three, but each address is 
self-complete, and they are delivered in the 
“ Gallery of Illustration” on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday afternoons, and on Saturday 
evenings. As all the world is coming to London 
presently, all London should know something 
about itself, and be able to explain itself to the 
visitors, and there cannot be a better “ coach” 
than Mr. Mark Lemon.—Pyess, 18 Jan. 


TueEnrze is a striking feature in the useful little 
almanac published by the “ Art Union of Lon- 
don,” which is, perhaps, not generally known, 
while it gives all the information generally to be 
found in most almanacs. It devotes a consid- 
erable space to information not to be found in 
others, we believe; namely, the list of all the 
Learned, Literary, and Artistie Societies, with 
the fullest information concerning them. Also 
a list of all public institutions, and a very useful 
approximate number of pictures in the princi- 
pal European galleries. 


. 


THE paper read within the last few days by M. 
Mignet, at the annual meeting of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, at Paris, on the 
“Life and Works of Henry Hallam,” author of 
the “ Constitutional History of England,” and 
the “ State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 


is likely to appear in a distinct form. It is said 
that M. Mignet’s paper is one of the most mas- 
terly sketches ever read to the academy within 





a short space for such a subject. 
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From Once a Week. 
CARTES DE VISITE. 

WE wonder how many people there are 
in London who have actually seen the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery! It seems a princi- 
ple of government to seek publicity as little 
as possible, even in cases where they cater 
for the public only. We question, indeed, 
if one man in a thousand knows where the 
effigies of England’s departed great are de- 
posited ; and even those who seek the where- 
abouts of the gallery are as likely as not to 
be disappointed in obtaining admission, for, 
acting on the old governmental exclusive 
principle, and the determination to keep 
people out of their own exhibitions as much 
as possible, the gallery is permitted to be 
open only three days in the week. For the 
thousands annually spent in purchasing por- 
traits, and for the noble gifts made by indi- 
viduals for the public advantage, the result 
is that scarcely a dozen persons in the day 
wend their way to the private house in Great 
George Street, Westminster, where the por- 
trait gallery is established ; indeed, we have 
often been in the room for a couple of hours 
without hearing the echo of any footsteps 
but our own. We have not dwelt upon the 
general deserted condition of this gallery 
gratuitously, but for the purpose of contrast- 
ing it with the-hundred portrait galleries of 
great and noted Englishmen to be found in 
—our shop windows. Wherever in our 
fashionable streets we see a crowd congre- 
gated before a shop window, there for cer- 
tain a like number of notabilities are staring 
back at the crowd in the shape of cartes de 
visite. Certainly our street portrait galleries 
are a great success; no solemn flights of 
stairs lead to pompous rooms in which pom- 
pous attendants preside with a severe air 
over pompous portraits, no committee of 
selection decide on the propriety of hanging 
certain portraits. Here, on the contrary, 
social equality is carried to its utmost limit, 
and Tom Sayers is to be found cheek-by- 
jowl with Lord Derby, or Mrs. Fry is hung 
as a pendant to Agnes Willoughby. The 
only principle governing the selection of the 
carte de visite portraits is their commercial 
value, and that depends upon the notability 
of the person represented. 

The commercial value of the human face 
was never tested to such an extent as it is at 
the present moment in these handy photo- 
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graphs. No man, or woman either, knows 
but that some accident may elevate them to 
the position of the hero of the hour, and 
send up the value of their countenances to 
a degree they never dreamed of. For in- 
stance, after the great fight with Heenan, 
Tom Sayers was beset by photographers, 
anxious for the honor of paying for a sit- 
ting; but his reply was, “It’s no good, 
gentlemen, I’ve been and sold my mug to 
Mr. Newbold,” that sporting publisher hav- 
ing seen betimes the advantage of securing 
the copyright of his phis. Thus a new 
source of income has been opened to first- 
rate photographers, besides the profit arising 
from taking portraits. A wholesale trade 
has sprung up with amazing rapidity, and 
to obtain a good sitter, and his permission 
to sell his carte de visite, is in itself an annu- 
ity to aman. For instance, all our public 
men are what is termed in the trade “ sure 
cards,”— there is a constant demand for 
them, a much greater one, indeed, than can 
be supplied. It must be remembered, that 
every picture has to be printed from the 
original negative, and the success of the 
printing process depends upon the weather ; 
in foggy, dark days no impressions can be 
taken from the negative. It is true that 
negatives can be taken from positives, or 
from cartes de visite already in existence ; 
but the result is a deterioration of the por- 
trait, a plan never resorted to by first-class 
photographers such as Silvi, or Lock, or 
Mayall, although dishonest persons are to 
be found who will commit piracy in this 
manner for money. ‘The public are little 
aware of the enormous sale of the cartes de 
visite of celebrated persons. An order will 
be given by a wholesale house for ten thou- 
sand of one individual—thus £400 will be 
put into the lucky photographer’s pocket 
who happens to possess the negative. As 
might have been expected, the chief demand 
is for the members of the royal family. Her 
Majesty’s portraits, which Mr. Mayall alone 
has taken, sell by the hundred thousand. 
No greater tribute to the memory of his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort could 
have been paid than the fact that within 
one week from his decease no less than 
seventy thousand of his cartes de visite were 
ordered from the house of Marion and Co., 
of Regent Street. This house is by far the 





largest dealer in cartes de visite in the coun- 
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try; indeed, they do as much as all the 
other houses put together. The wholesale 
department of this establishment devoted to 
these portraits, is in itself a sight. To this 
centre flow all the photographs in the coun- 
try that “ will run.” Packed in the drawers 
and on the shelves are the representatives 
of thousands of Englishwomen and English- 
men awaiting to be shuffled out to all the 
leading shops in the country. What a col- 
lection of British faces! Ifa box or two of 
them were to be sealed up and buried deep 
in the ground, to be dug up two or three 
centuries hence, what a prize they would be 
to the fortunate finder! Hitherto we have 
only known our ancestors through the pen- 
cils of certain great artists, and the sitters 
themselves have all belonged to the highest 

‘class. Hence we are apt to attribute cer- 

' tain leading expressions of countenance to 
our progenitors which are rather owing to 
the mannerism of the painters than to the 
sitters. Thus all Reynolds’ beauties possess 
acertain look in common; if we believed 
his brush without any reserve, we should 
fancy that the English race of the latter part 
of the last century were the noblest-looking 
beings that ever trod the earth. No portrait 
of man or woman ever came from his casel 
with a mean look. The same may be said 
of those of Gainsborough and Hoppner, and 
the result is that all our knowledge of the 
faces of the last century is purcly conven- 
tional. But it is far different with the carte 
de visite. Here we have the very lines that 
nature has engraven on our faces, and it can 
be said of them that no two are alike. The 
price, again, enables all the better middle 
class to have their portraits; and by the 
system of exchange, forty of their friends 
(happy delusion) for two guineas! 

Let us imagine, then, a box of such pic- 
tures discovered of the time of the Common- 
wealth, for instance, or a few years later. 
What would we give to have such pictures 
of old Pepys, his wife, and Mistress Nip ? 
Yet treasures such as these we shall be able 
to hand down to our posterity, for there is 
little doubt that photographs of the present 
day wiil remain perfect, if carefully pre- 
served, for gencrations. Silvi alone has the 
negatives of sitters in number equal to the 
inhabitants of a large country town, and our 
great thoroughfares are filled with photog- 
raphers; there are not less than thirty-five 
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in Regent Street alone, and every suburban 
road swarms with them; can we doubt there- 
fore that photographic portraits have been 
taken by the million? Out of these the 
great wholesale houses such as Marion and 
Co., have the pick. Every day brings up 
scores of offers of portraits, which are ac- 
cepted or not, according to circumstances. 
In many cases the sale is wholly local, in 
others nearly wholly metropolitan. Some 
have a perpetual sale; others, again, run 
like wildfire for a day, and then fall a dead 
letter. Some special circumstance or action 
scatters these portraits wholesale; for in- 
stance, the pluck displayed by the Queen of 
Naples resulted in a sale of twenty thousand 
of her portraits; and Miss Jolly was only a 
month ago the rage in Ireland. The sudden 
death of a great man, as we have before said, 
is immediately made known to the wholesale 
carte de visite houses by an influx of orders 
by telegraph. There was a report the other 
day that Lord Palmerston was dead, and his 
carte de visite was immediately in enormous 
request ; and Lord Herbert to this day sells 
as well as any living celebrity. 

Literary men have a constant sale: Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Trollope, are bought 
for every album. Scientific men, again, sell 
well; but theatrical or operatic celebrities 
have a run for a short time, owing to some 
successful performance, and then are not 
sought for more. The series of Mademoi- 
selle Patti has, however, already circulated 
to the extent of twenty thousand copics. It 
is a curious fact that the cartes de visite have 
for the present entirely superseded all other 
sized photographic portraits. Thisis rather 
singular, inasmuch as we did not adopt it 
until it had been popular in Paris for three 
years. Possibly, however, the rage has its 
foundation in two causes. In the first place, 
a carte de visite portrait is really a more 
agreeable-looking likeness than larger ones ; 
it is taken with the middle of the lens, where 
itis truest, hence it is never out in drawing: 
and then, again, it rather hides than cxeg- 
gerates any little roughness of the face, 
which is so apparent in large-sized portraits. 
Secondly, when a man can get forty por- 
traits for a couple of guineas, his vanity is 
flattered by being able to distribute his sur- 
plus copies among his fricnds. It enables 
every one to possess a picture gallery of 
those he cares about, as well as those he 
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does not, for we are convinced some people 
collect them for the mere vanity of showing, 
or pretending, they have a large acquaint- 
ance. There is still another advantage ; 
cartes de visite are taken two at a time, 
stereoscopically, that is, a little out of the 
same line, hence solid portraits can be pro- 
duced by the aid of the stereoscope. When 
we remember the old style of portrait we 
were obliged to be contented with, the hor- 
rible limning a lover got of his mistress for 
five guineas; the old monthly nurses they 
made of our mothers; and the resplendent 
maiden aunts, with their gold chains, watches, 
and frightful turbans ; and the race of fathers 
we keep by us in old drawers, gentlemen 
built up stiffly, and all alike in blue coats, 
and brass buttons, with huge towels round 
their necks by way of cravats; when we re- 
member the art at the command of the middle 
classes not forty years since, we are deeply 
thankful for the kindness of Sol in taking 
up the pencil and giving us a glimpse of nat- 
ure once more. But even the great Apollo 
himself has his mannerism, and it is easy 
encugh to detect a Silvi, a Lock, a Mayall, 
a Herbert Watkins, a Maull and Pollyblank, 
or a Claudet carte de visite by the manner 
in which it is posed, or the arrangement of 
the light upon it. It is ‘a great mistake to 
suppose that the art of portrait-taking has 
degenerated into a mere mechanical trade ; 
the difference between a good photographic 
portrait and a bad one is nearly as great as 
between a good miniature and a bad one. 
How difficult it is to pose a sitter well, and 
how this difficulty is increased where the 
artist has to work with the sun? Of old, in 
the course of three or four sittings, the nat- 
ural attitude and best expression of the sitter 
was pretty sure to come out, but now the 
difficulty is greatly increased; when a pic- 
ture has to be taken, we say, in half a min- 
ute, what natural aptitude the photographic 
artist ought to possess, to seize the best atti- 
tude and position at once. To produce a 
a good photograph it requires a thoroughly 
artistic hand, and that hand must work, also, 
with the best tools ; consequently, the lenses 
now in use for firstrate work are exceed- 
ingly valuable, and the stock of cameras 
required by the producers of our best cartes 
de visite costs a little fortune. 

Then there is, in addition, all the acces- 
sories to make up backgrounds—properties, 
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in fact—some of them of the stale routine 
style; for instance, the pillar and the cur- 
tain does duty as of old, and many a good 
honest cockney is made to stand in marble 
halls, who was never in a nobler mansion 
than a suburban villa in his life. But there 
are not wanting details in better taste. The 
French have composed their cartes de visite 
in this respect with great skill and art. The 
most elaborate carved woodwork, the rarest 
statuettes, the most carefully painted dis- 
tances, figure in these backgrounds, and are 
shifted and combined in endless variety, so 
as to give every portrait some distinctive 
character of its own. All these things cost 
money, and the tendency is to throw the 
best business into the hands of a few skilled 
capitalists; and in London half a dozen 
men entirely command the patronage of the 
fashionable part of the community. 
Monsieur Silvi appears to have made the 
carte de visite his special study, and has 
brought to his task all the resources of an 
artistic mind. No one knows how much de- 
pends upon the photographer, until he com- 
pares a good with a bad sun portrait. That 
sense of beauty and instinctive art of catch- 
ing the best momentary pose of the body, is 
a gift which cannot be picked up as a me- 
chanical trade can be. This gift M. Silvi 
possesses in an eminent degree. And he 
not only pursues photography as an art, but 
also as a manufacture; hence the scale and 
method of his proceedings. A visit of in- 
spection to his studio in Porchester Terrace 
is full of interest. In walking through the 
different rooms, you are puzzled to know 
whether you are in a studio or a house of 
business. His photographic rooms are full 
of choice works of art in endless number; 
for it is his aim to give as much variety as 
possible to the accessories in each picture, 
in order to accomplish which he is continu- 
ally changing even his large assortment. 
Sometimes when a royal portrait has to be 
taken, the background is carefully composed 
beforehand, so as to give a local habitation, 
as it were, to the figure. The well-informed 
person, without a knowledge even of the 
originals, may make a shrewd guess at many 
of the personages in his book of royal por- 
traits by the nature of the accessories about 
them. Thus, all the surroundings of the 
Duc de Montpensier’s daughter are Spanish, 
whilst his son’s African sojourn is indicated 
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by the tropical scenery. The portraits of 
members of our own royal family are sur- 
rounded with fitting accessories which stamp 
their rank. As M. Silvi takes every nega- 
tive with his own hand, the humblest as well 
as the most exalted sitter is sure of the best 
artistic effect that his establishment can pro- 
duce. This we feel certain is the great se- 
cret of M. Silvi’s success, as the skill re- 
quired in taking a good photograph cannot 
be deputed to a subordinate. But, as we 
have said, his house is at the same time a 
counting-house, a laboratory, and a printing 
establishment. One room is found to be 
full of clerks keeping the books, for at the 
West End credit must be given ; in another 
a score of employés are printing from the 
negatives. A large building has been erected 
for this purpose in the back garden. In a 
third room are all the chemicals for prepar- 
ing the plates; and again in another we see 
a heap of crucibles glittering with silver. 
All the clippings of the photographs are 
here reduced by fire, and the silver upon 
them is thus recovered. One large apart- 
ment is appropriated to the baths in which 
the cartes de visite are immersed, and a 
feminine clatter of tongues directs us to 


the room in which the portraits are finally 


corded and packed up. Every portrait 
taken is posted in a book, and numbered 
consecutively. This portrait index contains 
upwards of seven thousand cartes de visile, 
and a reference to any one of them gives 
the clue to the whereabouts of the negative. 
Packed as these negatives are closely in 
boxes of fifties, they fill a pretty large room. 
It is M. Silvi’s custom to print fifty of each 
portrait, forty going to the possessor, and 
ten remaining in stock, as a supply for 
friends. Sometimes individuals will have a 
couple of hundred impressions, the number 
varying, of course, according to the extent 
of the circle. The tact and aptitude of M. 
Silvi for portrait-taking may be estimated 
when we inform our readers that he has 
taken from forty to fifty a day with his own 
hand. The printing is, of course, purely 
mechanical, and is performed by subordi- 
nates, who have set afloat in the world seven 
hundred thousand portraits from this studio 
alone. 

In comparing the Parisian and London 





cartes de visite, it is important to observe the 
wide difference which exists between the 
class of portraits that sell. In Paris, actors 
and singers and dancers are in demand, to 
the exclusion of all other kinds of portraits. 
A majority of these portraits, indeed, are 
aimed at sensual appetites. Statesmen, 
members of the legislature, and scientific 
men, do not sell at all. In England, we 
know how different it is: we want to know 
our public men,—our great lawyers, paint- 
ers, literary men, travellers, and priests: in 
France, there seems to be no respect or 
reverence for such people—at least, people 
do not care to invest a couple of francs on 
their cartes de visite, and consequently they 
are not produced. The universality of the 
carte de visite portrait has had the effect of 
making the public thoroughly acquainted 
with all its remarkable men. We know 
their personality long before we see them. 
Even the cartes de visite of comparatively 
unknown persons so completely picture their 
appearance, that when we meet the originals 
we seem to have some acquaintance with 
them. “I know that face, somehow,” is 
the instinctive cogitation, and then we recall 
the portrait we have a day or two past seen 
in the windows. As we all know, the value 
of the photographic portrait has long been 
understood by the police, and known thieves 
have the honor of a picture gallery of their 
own in Scotland Yard, to which we shall re- 
fer in some future paper; but the photo- 
graph is also useful for rogues as yet un- 
captured and uncondemned. Thus, when 
Redpath absconded, it was immediately sus- 
pected that a negative of him must be lodged 
at some of our photographers. The inquiry 


was made, and one of them was found in | 


Mr. Mayall’s possession. An order was 
given for a supply to the detective force, 
and through ‘ts instrumentality the delin- 
quent, though much disguised, was arrested 
on board a steamer sailing from some port 
in the north of Europe. Possibly Mr. Peter 
Morrison’s photograph will be brought into 
requisition, in order to further the purposes 
of justice. The amusing and interesting 
facts in relation to general photography and 
stereoscopic groups we shall reserve for an- 
other paper. 
A. WYNTER. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 

THE ancient Romans had three forms of 
marriage—the confarreatio, the coemtio, and 
usus. The first was a civil as well as relig- 
ious contract, effected in the presence of a 
priest and of ten witnesses, and the offspring 
of such union were patrimi et matrimi. Less 
dignified and important in the eyes of the 
law was the coemtio. It was a merely civil 
engagement, completely binding, yet confer- 
ting not the honor of the patrimi and ma- 
trimi on the children. Still less honorable 
was the third form of matrimonial union, 
the usus. To constitute it binding in law, 
no forms or ceremonies whatever were re- 
quired, but merely twelve months’ uninter- 
rupted cohabitation. 

With the overturn of the mighty empire 
of the Caesars, Roman laws and customs 
were diffused all over Europe, and while the 
confarreatio was adopted by nearly all the 
rest of Christendom, the coemtio got into 
fashion with German princes and nobles. 
The Roman secondary form of marriage was 
found to be extremely convenient to counter- 
act the effects of the lex salica, and the ab- 
sence of a law of primogeniture ; and thus 
there arose, not long after the fall of Rome, 
first among the Lombards, and afterwards 
in the Teutonic empire north of the Alps, 
the matrimonium ad morgengabam, or, as 
subsequently called, ad morganaticam. The 
barbaric word was of Lombard origin; an 
allusion to the ancient German custom of 
making a present to the newly married wife 
the morning after the celebration of the nup- 
tials—literally a “ morning-gift.” Accord- 
ing to this new form of matrimonial union, 


- a revival of the coemtio, a German prince 


or great noble, when allying himself to a 
person of inferior rank, conferred only his 
hand, but not his title and fortune; or at 
least not more than was conveyed of the 
latter ia the Morgengabe, the free gift on 
or after the wedding-day. 

In Germany, about the fifteenth century, 
the matrimonia ad legem morganaticam con- 
tracta came to be greatly in fashion with 
younger sons of royal and princely houses. 
At the death of Duke William of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, in 1490, his seven sons, 
among whom, according to custom, the land 
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unto himself a princely consort, and the rest 
be content with morganatic spouses. The 
lot for a royal bride fell on the sixth son, 
Prince George, who accordingly married a 
high-born princess; while his eldest brother 
remained a bachelor, and the others took 
refuge in vulgar alliances ad morgengabam. 
The fourth son, Prince Frederick, was for- 
tunate in his choice, for, marrying the beau- 
tiful daughter of his private secretary, he 
had a numerous family, the descendants of 
which prosper to this day, as Barons von 
Liineburg. As customs gradually become 
law, so did the system of morganatic mar- 
riages in course of time produce a royal code 
of matrimony, in which the marriage of 
princes with persons of lower rank, in other 
than morganatic form, was subjected to high 
penalties, particularly as respected the fair 
sex thus aspiring. The barbaric law was 
not unfrequently carried into execution. 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria, in the year 1416, 
had a beautiful girl, Agnes Bernauer of 
Straubingen, condemned to death, for dar- 
ing to marry his son, Prince Albert; and 
all the tears and entreaties of his family did 
not save the fair young creature from thé 
scaffold. The princely tyranny so created 
soon showed its fatal effects on the morals 
of the high-born class itself. Flatterers 
argued that if crowned heads were allowed 
to adopt a particular form of marriage, not 
legal with subjects, they also were not bound 
to conform to the monogamic principles of 
the lower classes, but might marry in mor- 
ganatic fashion over and above the ordinary 
way. The insidious advice was listencd to 
with pleasure by several princes, who forth- 
with carried out the new doctrine by taking 
second wives ad legem morganaticam. Land- 
grave. Philip of Hesse, one of the champions 
of the Reformation, was among the first to 
inaugurate the new fashion. This was be- 
fore he had been made acquainted with the 
teachings of Luther; for he had no sooner 
become a Protestant than he began to feel 
scruples as to the righteousness of the second 
marriage. He accordingly consulted the 
most eminent of the new reformers, solicit- 
ing them to state their opinion on the sub- 
ject; and Dr. Martin Luther, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Corvinus, Adam, and Melander, re- 
plied to the appeal in the following curious’ 


was to be divided, made a common agree- | declaration, dated July, 1539, and signed by 
ment, to the effect that only one should take | all of them : — 
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“We cannot advise that the license of 
marrying more wives than one be publicly 
introduced, and, as it were, ratified by law. 
If anything were allowed to be known on 
the subject, your Highness easily compre- 
hends that it would be understood and re- 
ceived as a precept, whence much scandal 
and many difficulties would arise. Your 
Highness should be pleased to consider the 
excessive scandal, that the enemies of the 
Gospel would exclaim that we are like the 
Ana-baptists, who have adopted the practice 
of polygamy, and that the Evangelicals, as 
the Turks, allow themselves the license of a 
plurality of wives. . . . But in certain cases, 
there is room for dispensation. For exam- 
ple, if any one detained captive in a foreign 
country, should there take to himself a sec- 
ond wife, for the good of his body and health. 
In this and like cases, we do not know by 
what reason a man could be condemned who 
marries an additional wife, with the advice 
of his pastor; not with the purpose of in- 
troducing a new law, but of satisfying his 
own necessity. Nevertheless, even in this 
case, the marriage ought to take place 
secretly, so that no scandal may arise.” The 
upshot was, that Landgrave Philip of Hesse 
kept his second morganatic spouse, and 
induced others to do the like. 

The above strange document, the genu- 
ineness of which has been often doubted, but 
with no show of reason, was published for 
the first time in 1679, by the Elector Pala- 
tine, Charles Ludwig, son of the unhappy 
“ winter-king ” of Bohemia, and brother of 
famous Prince Rupert. Even at this period, 
the custom of marrying a morganatic spouse, 
over and above the first wife, had not fallen 
entirely into abeyance ; but being in bad re- 
pute, the elector thought of propitiating pub- 
lic opinion by an appeal to the Fathers of 
the Protestant Church. His Highness had 
been married for several years to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Hesse, when he fell in love 
with her lady of honor, Maria von Degen- 
feld, and resolved to unite himself to her in 
morganatic fashion. He did so with con- 
siderable solemnity, notwithstanding the 
protest of his wife and her friends; but 
maintaining to the last that his second union 
was perfectly legal, according to the ancient 
laws of Germany in respect to princes. Maria 
von Degenfeld brought her morganatic hus- 
band fourteen children, nearly all boys, who 
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bore the title of Counts of the Palatinate. 
But the son of the elector by Charlotte of 
Hesse succeeded to the throne without pro- 
test. Public opinion, meanwhile, had de- 
clared itself strongly against the open big- 
amy of Prince Charles Ludwig ; and though 
morganatic marriages continued to flourish 
in Germany, his was the last involving a 
plurality of wives. Out of the empire, the 
custom was not more successful. Several 
Polish kings tried the practice of morganatic 
bigamy, but became very unpopular in con- 
sequence : and King Emmanuel of Portugal, 
who died in 1580, and left a son by a mor- 
ganatic union, utterly failed in getting him 
adopted by the states of the realm. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the matrimonium ad legem morganati- 
cam came to attract the attention of the high- 
est legal authorities in Europe, owing to an 
attempt, on the part of a German prince, to 
destroy the civil consequences of such mar- 
riage-contract, and to give it the same value 
as that of the ordinary matrimonial union. 
Duke Anton Ulrich of Saxe-Meiningen, in 
the year 1711, united himself ad morganati- 
cam to Elizabeth Schurman, the beautiful 
daughter of a captain in the army, a lady of 
superior education, and exquisite tenderness 
of mind. Becoming more and more enam- 
ored of his young wife, the duke after awhile 
determined to make her his full and real 
consort, so as to lift her up to the rank of 
duchess, and enable her and his children to 
succeed him on the throne. As a first step 
to this effect, he petitioned the emperor, 
Charles VL., to grant the title of Princess of 
the Empire to her; and while the appeal 
was pending, he made such arrangements as 
he thought would secure the succession to , 
his children. Thereupon a violent storm 
arose in the princely world of Germany, 
every family protesting against the contem- 
plated desecration of high-born privileges. 
Loudest in their prctests were the Princes 
of Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Anhalt, and Saxe- 
Fisenach, the nearest heirs to Duke Anton 
Ulrich, in the absence of legitimate offspring ; 
and seeing their advice to his Highness dis- 
regarded, they concluded a family pact 
among themselves, declaring all morganatic 
marriages ineffectual, even if changed into 
ordinary alliances, and pledging each other 
to oppose, if necessary, by arms, the advent 
of any of the children of Elizabeth Schur- 
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man. Against this decidedly illegal pact, 
the duke appealed to the emperor, reiterat- 
ing at the same time his demand for the 
grant of a title to his wife. The emperor 
wavered long in giving his reply. The most 
eminent lawyers of Europe were unanimous 
in asserting for Duke Anton Ulrich the full 
power to marry either princess or commoner, 
and to install his consort in all the rights and 
privileges of a real wife, as well as to give the 
same rights tothe children of such union. The 
sovereign princes of the empire, on the other 
side, energetically opposed this declaration 
of principle, stating it as the basis of princely 
law in matrimony that there should be Eben- 
biirtigkeit—equality of birth,—and protest- 
ing against any infringement of this law as 
utterly pernicious to the welfare of the realm. 
The emperor, though leaning personally 
towards the cause of Duke Anton Ulrich, 
was forced at length to give way to the 
pressure exercised upon him by the body of 
electors and sovereign princes, and declared 
against the rights of succession of the duke’s 
children. 

The German kaiser having vanished from 
the world, and the empire being dead, this 
decision, though confirmed by the diet of 


1747, is probably at present but a piece of 


waste paper. The important question of 
the validity of morganatic marriages, as re- 
gards the claim of children to the rank and 
property of the father, has in reality never 
yet been definitely settled. George I. him- 
self, it is certain, was married in morganatic 
fashion to Friiulein Schulenberg, afterwards 
Duchess of Kendal ; and though the offspring 
of this union, represented in Lord Chester- 
field’s descendants, has no claim to legiti- 
macy, the same cannot be said of other royal 
marriages of the same kind. Without speak- 
ing of the morganatic marriage of William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, with the Count- 
ess-Dowager of Waldegrave, September 6, 
1766, which is of no particular importance, 
or of that of his brother, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, with Lady Ann Luttrell, on October 
2, 1771, which is scarcely more consequen- 
tial, although in virtue of it a certain lady 
continues to claim some ten millions sterling 
from the British crown, there remains the 
notable match between the sixth son of 
George III., the Duke of Sussex, and Lady 
Augusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of 
Dunmore. The marriage ceremony took 
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place at Rome, in the presence of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, April 4, 1793, and, to leave 
no doubt of its legality, was repeated at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, December 5, 
1794. The union, which only became known 
some time afterwards, was declared illegal 
and invalid by the English ecclesiastical 
court, as being contrary to the Royal Mar- 
riage Act of 1772; but the question having 
been revived in later times, great doubts 
were expressed by the most eminent jurists 
whether the annulment of the union was not 
the most illegal part of the whole proceed- 
ing. The offspring of the duke’s marriage 
were two children, Augustus Frederick, born 
June 13, 1794, and Augusta Emma, born 
August 11, 1801. The former entered the 
army at an early age, under the name of 
Augustus d’Este, and gradually rose to the 
rank of colonel. He lived at first a very re- 
tired life; but the successive deaths of the 
elder sons of George III. opening the per- 
spective of the throne of Great Britain to the 
Duke of Sussex, he put his claim to legiti- 
macy prominently forward. He did so par- 
ticularly in the year 1830, during the season 
of general political agitation. The claim ex- 
cited great interest among continental jurists, 
on account of the involved succession to the 
kingdom of Hanover ; anda whole legion of 
books and pamphlets were ushered into the 
world at the time, discussing the preten- 
sions of Colonel d’Este. Two of the most 
eminent German lawyers, Kliiber and Zach- 
arid, declared themselves strongly in favor 
of the colonel’s claim, and even assisted in 
bringing the question before the Frankfort 
diet, where, however, it was silently dropped, 
in consequence of ahint from Prussia. When 
the Duke of Cumberland ascended the throne 
of Hanover, with no successor but a blind 
son, the discussion was again revived, Colo- 
nel d’Este going so far as to present himself 
before the Hanoverian chamber of nobles, in 
1834, with the demand to be admitted as 
member of the royal family, and prospective 
heir tothecrown. Threats of assassination, 
it is said, forced him to leave Hanover ; where- 
upon he went to Berlin, in 1836, to lay his 
case before the King of Prussia, Frederick 
William III., himself morganatically mar- 
ried. The king received him on the footing 
of a prince, but did nothing for him; and 
so the affair gradually dropped, and was for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, the Hanoverian lib- 
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eral party—never reconciled to the arbitrary 
rule of the house of Cumberland—are under- 
stood to have secret hopes that some change 
will take place one day in favor of the de- 
scendant of the Duke of Sussex. 

The most notable morganatic marriages 
of recent years have been those of* the late 
King of Prussia (just alluded to), of the 
King of Denmark, of Archduke John of 
Austria, and of several princes of the royal 
Bavarian family. The marriage of the King 
of Prussia with the Countess Augusta von 
Harrach, celebrated November 9, 1824, made 
considerable noise at the time, on account 
of the bride being a zealous Roman Catholic, 
and believed to bea pupil of the Jesuits. 
The young wife, born August 30,1800, soon 
acquired an extraordinary influence over her 
aged husband, whom she seemed to govern 
entirely; and there were not wanting sinis- 
ter rumors that she intended to lead him 
over to the faith of Rome. The excitement 
created by this rumor threatened to be dan- 
gerous, and to allay it, the countess, in 1826, 
embraced Protestantism. She was created 
thereupon Princess of Liegnitz, and took 
part in all official fétes and assemblies as 
the declared consort of the king. Even after 


His Majesty’s death, in 1840, she was treated 
with the greatest respect by his successor 
and all the members of the royal family ; 
and even had the honor of being inserted in 
the Almanach de Gotha, though only in the 
rear of legitimate princehood, as veuve mor- 


ganatique. Less honor has fallen to the 
share of another morganatic consort, the 
spouse of His Majesty of Denmark. King 
Frederick VII., now reigning, contracted, 
on the 7th of August, 1850, a morganatic 
union with Lola Rasmussen, whilom a mil- 
liner’s apprentice of Hanover, then a lady 
out of occupation at Hamburg, and finally— 
as the Gentleman’s Magazine of October 
1850 quaintly reports it—* well known to 
the Copenhagen corps of officers.” Lola 
Rasmussen is said to have become ac- 
quainted with the king, her husband, on the 
occasion of a violent conflagration in one of 
the main streets of Copenhagen, when she 
took active part in working the pumps. 
She is not beautiful, but of great energy of 
mind, and is known to exercise considerable 
influence in the government of Denmark. 
Soon after the celebration of the marriage, 
she was elevated to the rank of Countess of 
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Danner, and the income of several large do- 
mains assigned to her. King Frederick was 
married twice before his union with the 
countess, and in both cases his consorts— 
the first, a Princess of Denmark, the second, 
a Duchess of Mecklenburg—obtained a sep- 
aration on account of cruelty. The matri- 
monial action is said to be now reversed. 
One of the most curious morganatic mar- 
riages of modern times has been that of the 
late Archduke John of Austria, the famous 
Lord Protector of Germany during the 
stormy days of 1848, Archduke John, born 
January 20, 1782, the sixth son of the Em- 
peror Leopold II. of Austria, distinguished 
himself early in the anti-Napoleonic wars, 
during which he organized the insurrection- 
ary movement of the Tyrol and the alpine 
countries of the Vorarlberg. Becoming thus 
acquainted with popular life and manners, 
he never Jost his fondness for it; but at the 
end of the war retired to a small country- 
house near Griitz, there to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of rural life. He made frequent hunt- 
ing excursions, and in one of these had 
occasion to require the services of the post- 
master of Aussee, a little village in the 
mountains. It was late on a cold January 
evening that he arrived at the postmaster’s 
humble dwelling, to ask for a carriage to 
take him a stage onward to his destination, 
The master, Herr Plochel, was not at home, 
and all the carriages and horses were in use; 
nevertheless, the smart daughter of the house 
volunteered to drive the humble traveller, 
whom, by his dress, she held to be a pil- 
grim, in a two-wheeled cart across the hills, 
that he might not come to harm in walking 
along the lonely road. So they set out, the 
son of the emperor and the daughter of the 
postmaster ; he silent and pre-occupied, she 
merry as a bird, chatting and singing alpine 
songs all the way long. Anna Plochel was 
not beautiful, but merely what people call 
interesting ; the archduke thought she was 
the most interesting creature he had ever 
set eyes on. He shook hands warmly when 
set down from the humble cart; and the 
next day, to Anna Plochel’s great astonish- 
ment, was again at Aussee. He stayed three 
days at the little village inn, had long chats 
with little Clara, and at the end of the time 
asked the postmaster the hand of his daugh- 
ter. Of course, the suitor was required to 
give his name and profession. “ Johann, 
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Archduke of Austria, late field-marshal ; ! 
now out of employment.” Herr Plochel, a | 
serious man, did not like the reply, and an- | 
grily bade the visitor to leave his house, and 
never show himself again. In vain did the | 
stranger plead that what he had spoken 
was the truth, and nothing but the truth; 
all his arguments had but the effect of mak- 
ing the postmaster more and more angry. 
So nothing was left for Prince Johann but 
to go to Griitz to fetch some friends who 
would vouch for his “ respectability.” This 
he did, then got the postmaster’s consent, 
was duly proclaimed in church, and married 
to Anna Plochel onthe 18th February, 1827, 
exactly three weeks after he had made her 
acquaintance in the two-wheeled cart. Prince 
John did not in the least make a mystery of 
the union, but forthwith sent word to Vienna 
that he had been morganatically married, 
and would give himself the pleasure soon of 
introducing his wife at the Hofburg. The 
kaiser laughed, the empress got into a fury. 
The upshot came to be, that Johann’s hum- 
ble spouse was made a Baroness of Brandhof 
and Countess of Meran, with a large annual 

ension. When Archduke John was Lord 
oneal of Germany in 1848, his morga- 
natic wife acted as mistress of the house, in 
the hall of the Old Emperors at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. Several sons were the off- 
spring of the marriage, the eldest, now called 
Count of Meran, born March 11, 1839. The 
countess is still living, being at present in 
her fifty-sixth year. 

Two princes of the royal house of Bava- 
ria—Prince Charles, uncle, and Duke Louis, 
cousin of the present king—are married in 
morganatic fashion. Prince Charles, the 
only brother of ex-king Ludwig—famous as 
poet, artist, and friend of Lola Montez—has 
united himself to a Fraulein Bolley, the 
daughter of a schoolmaster. The marriage 
took place in the reign of King Ludwig, 
who, with his accustomed liberality, placed 
no obstacles whatever in the way of the 
prince and the Fraulein, but was present at 
the ceremony, and at the end of it presented 
the fair bride as a Morgengabe with the title 
of Baroness of Beyersdorf, and a charming 
park and mansion on the banks of the Lake 
of Tegern, in the Bavarian Alps. The other 
prince of Bavaria, living in morganatic 
union, Duke Louis, of the branch of Deux- 
Ponts, is residing with his wife, a trades- 
man’s daughter, in great retirement near the 
city of Landau, in the Palatinate. 

Besides the above named, there are some 
fifteen other German dukes and princes mar- 








ried in morganatic fashion; among them is 
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'a member of the illustrious family of Saxe- 


Coburg, otherwise so high-soaring in matri- 
monial alliances. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, born January 31, 1824, 
brother of the king-regent of Portugal, 
nephew of the king of the Belgians, and 
first cousin of the late Prince-Consort, united 
himself, in March, 1861, to Friulein Con- 
stance Geiger, a young teacher of music in 
the town of Vienna. The marriage cere- 
mony took place in public, and with con- 
siderable pomp, although with a total ab- 
sence of court carriages. The witnesses 
were, Herr Haslinger, music publisher and 
composer; and Herr Streicher, pianoforte 
manufacturer, both uncles of the bride. The 
musical element was as strong on this oc- 
casion as the morganatic. The Vienna pa- 
pers, which gave all the details of the cere- 
mony, state that the bride wore a dress of 
brown silk, “ quite new.” Even later than 
this morganatic marriage, is that of the sov- 
ereign Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
which happened on the third of November 
last. The bride, daughter of a Prussian 
physician named Schulz, is said to be only 
nineteen, and very beautiful and accom- 
plished ; His Highness is sixty-eight. 
Morganatic marriages are certainly on the 
increase in Germany at the present time; 
the fact is generally admitted even among 
high conservative writers, and held to be, 
on the whole, favorable to the existence of 
royalty. It has been remarked for many 
years past, that those illustrious families 
among whom intermarriage had become 
most common, were obviously declining in 
hysical and mental strength ; and this evil, 
it is thought, will be remedied after awhile 
by those alliances now called morganatic. 
Few doubt that they are the stepping-stone 
from the present unnatural order of things, 
by which a small number of persons stand 
aloof from the whole world in which they 


live, pretending that they are of different 


flesh and blood. That kings and princes 
should address each other in epistolary com- 
munication as Mon frére seems pardonable 
enough; but that they should be all real 
brothers, uncles, nephews, and cousins, ap- 
pears to be undesirable. Nature, to some 
extent, has put a veto upon it, as demon- 
strated in the case of the Hapsburg and 
various other royal houses. Perhaps the 
family of German sovereigns—a strict circle 
of brothers, sisters, and cousins—begin to 
be aware of this fact ; and hence the greater 
number of morganatic marriages in modern 
times, even among the leading princes. Al- 
ready the growing intelligence of the age 
has had its effect in this matter, and must 
make its impress ere long on the barbarous 
matrimonium ad morganaticam. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
A CHINESE CASE OF BREACH OF PROMISE 
OF MARRIAGE. 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 

THE case is entitled a “ Refusal of Mar- 
riage on the plea of Poverty.” It is quoted 
in the “ Chéng-yin-chu-hwa,” one of the 
books written for the purpose of teaching 
colloquial Mandarin to the Southern Chi- 
nese. It is stated to be an authentic ac- 
count of a case which actually occurred ; but 
however that may be, we may safely aver 
that si non vero, it is at least ben trovato. 
Such cases are rare in Ningpo in actual life, 
but are a frequent subject of theatrical rep- 
resentation. The translation is perfectly 
faithful. 

It may be as well to give here a short ac- 
count of the Chinese court of law. 

When a Mandarin tries a cause, he sits in 
the Ta-tang—court-room, reception-room, 
etc.,—at a table covered with red cloth, on 
which are placed the documents connected 
with the case, pencils, ink, black and red, 
and the chien-tung, now merely one of the 
insignia of office. The chien-tung is a cylin- 
drical case containing ten chien or slips of 
bamboo with the Mandarin’s title engraved 
or written thereon. These slips were for- 
merly used as warrants of arrest, but now 
the warrants are usually written on paper, 
and in a prescribed form. 

The clerks and other officials stand round 
the Mandarin—they are not allowed to sit in 
his presence. The witnesses when under ex- 
amination kneel below the step at the en- 
trance of the court-room, which is raised a 
little above the level of the open space in 
front. In criminal cases the defendant kneels 
during the whole trial: in civil cases, at least 
when they are unimportant, he is generally 
treated like the witnesses—kneeling when 
being examined, and retiring when the ex- 
amination is concluded. When making a 
request, the petitioner, already of course on 
his knees, knocks his head on the floor. 

A list of the witnesses similar to that 
which follows is handed to the Mandarin 
before the commencement of the trial, to 
enable him to call them the more readily, 
and to recollect their names. In the pres- 
ent instance the plaintiff rejoices in the name 
of Lang-chin-hsio. For the sake of euphony 
we have changed this to Spooney, and for a 
similar reason have taken a similar liberty 
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with other names. 
runs :— 


Thus the list in question 


Mr. Spooney, 
Mr. Luke Sharp, 
Mr. More Sharp, 


the plaintiff, 

the defendant. 

the person who caused 
the misunderstanding 
between plaintiff and 
defendant. 

the acknowledged head 
of the Sharp clan. 

the fair objectin dispute. 


Mr. Adam Sharp, 


Miss Juliet Sharp, 
and 


Mr. Matchem, 


As a general rule the original has been 
closely followed, without attempting a strictly 
verbal rendering, which would only lead to 
obscurity. No attempt has been made at 
‘improving on” the original. In some in- 
stances, on the contrary, as in the speeches 
of the Mandarin, towards the end, in which 
he indulges in a great deal of “ chaff” and 
badinage, sufficient justice has not been 
done; and as for the good man’s puns, no 
attempt has been made to translate them. 
But as the Mandarin is not more happy in 
his witticisms than some of his brethren, 
on the bench in England, his fame will lose 
nothing by the omission. 

FIRST DAY. 

Plaintiff examined. 
Mandarin.—You are Spooney ? 
Plaintiff.—I am. 

Mand.—What age are you, and what is 
your occupation? How many years is it 
since your marriage contract with the Sharp 
family ? Why did you vacate that contract; 
and, having done so, why do you go to law? 
Tell the truth! 

Plaint.—I am thirty years of age, and a 
student by profession.* During my father’s 
lifetime he requested Matchem to act as go- 
between. Written engagements and horo- 
scopes | were exchanged between the fami- 
lies. After my father’s death the property 
was much diminished. When twelve years 
old I borrowed thirty taels (about £10) from 


the go-between. 


* Reading, namely, for the Civil Service Exam- 
inations, or in other words, for a degree—the legit- 
imate passport to office. 

+ Previous to the ratification of the marriage 
treaty, notes of the year, month, and day on which 
the male and female were born, are sent to their 
respective families, and generally submitted to a 
fortune-teller. ‘The usage is not now so universal 
as in former times. 
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More Sharp, to enable me to pay the ex- 
penses of my mother’s funeral, giving him 
the title-deeds of twenty mow * of land as 
security, and agreeing to pay him interest at 
the rate of three per cent per mensem. How 
could I have known that More Sharp would 
have acted so basely? He claimed com- 
pound interest, so that in twelve years he 
wanted me to pay him the sum of 480 taels. 
He scized my twenty mow of land, and re- 
duced me to the greatest distress. I was 
excessively indignant at his conduct, and 
entered a prosecution against him, but noth- 
ing has yet been settled. Hence he bore a 
grudge against me, and by all sorts of plot- 
ting and scheming prevailed on his uncle, 
Luke Sharp, to come to me for the purpose 
of breaking off the engagement. This I re- 
fused to do, and I invited the go-between to 
pay a visit with me to the head of the Sharp 
clan,t and beg him to go with me to my in- 
tended father-in-law’s house, and talk the 
matter over. On my arrival there I met 
More Sharp, who, before Luke Sharp had 
opened his mouth, set to work bullying me 
—chattering also to him in an undertone. 
Luke Sharp then took pen and paper, and 
insisted on my cancelling the engagement. 
On my declining to do so, he, on the one 
hand, assailed me with abuse, and on the 
other, called to his servants for a rope and 
rattan, so that I had nothing for it but to 
scribble off the document required. He then 
let me go. I beg your worship to grant me 
redress for the great injustice that has been 
done me. The horoscope notes and -mar- 
riage contract are here, and I put them in 
evidence. 

Mand.—Let me ask you, pray, how have 
you brought yourself to so wretched a con- 
dition? No wonder that your intended fa- 
ther-in-law dislikes you; I also look upon 
you with contempt. How can you .expect 
people to marry a dear child to a person of 
your miserable appearance? Go down! 

Plaint.—My case is a very hard one. I 
beg your worship to give judgment. 

Mand.—Nonsense! Go down and wait. 
(Zo the clerks.)—In what department is the 
case of Spooney versus More Sharp? Be 


* A mow is about one-sixth of an acre. 

t A Chinese clan consists of those persons in any 
particular locality who claim descent from a com- 
mon ancestor, and who, therefore, have a common 


ancestral temple. ‘The chief is the head of the old- 
est branch. 
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quick and find it. Call Luke Sharp and 
Matchem. Luke Sharp, how is it that you 
have withdrawn from the engagement which 
you made with Spooney? Speak up. 

Luke Sharp.—Having been on friendly 
terms with the late Spooney, senior, we de- 
cided, through the agency of Matchem, ona 
family alliance. Thisistrue. But after the 
father’s death young Spooney squandered 
away the whole property in gambling and 
dissipation, and though I often urged him to 
fulfil his engagement, he paid no attention 
whatever to my advice, and in consequence 
of this delay some years now are lost.* He 
wished to annul the contract, and receive 
double the amount of his wedding presents. 
The best I could do therefore, was to give 
him fifty taels. The deed annulling the 
contract was signed. It is now produced. 

Mand.—Have you any witness to prove 
that you gave those fifty taels ? 

L. Sharp.—Yes, More Sharp. 


Mr. Matchem examined. 

Mand.—You were the go-between in this 
affair P 

Matchem.—Yes, your servant was the go- 
between. 

Mand.—How was it that Spooney squan- 
dered the property? Did you see Luke 
Sharp give him fifty taels when he cancelled 
the contract ? 

Matchem.—I was not present. I did not 
see anything about the money, nor about the 
withdrawal of the engagement. All that I 
know about the matter is, that some years 
ago, Sharp asked me to urge Spooney to 
have the marriage performed,—but Spooney 
said he had not sufficient moncy to defray 
the expense, and it is true that the ceremony 
was deferred from year to year. With re- 
gard to the state of Spooncy’s affairs,—the 
fact is, that his father met with losses in 
trade, and, on his decease, left a great many 
debts unpaid; so that Spooney, though most 
industrious from youth upwards, could not. 
help being in very embarrassed circum- 
stances, and was twenty years of age before 
he could clear off the whole of the debts. 
His property, too, was all gone. The Sharps 
are wealthy, and seeing his poverty, they 
often tried to induce him to withdraw from 

* Years, i.e., which ought to have been passed 


in the matrimonial state. All that are not so spent 
are, it will be perceived, in the Chinese view, 





“ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 





his engagement. Miss Juliet would not gon- 
sent to this proposal. Hence the affair has 
been delayed to the present moment. When 
Spooney requested the head of the clan to 
go with him to Luke Sharp’s, I accompanied 
him there. They begat to quarrel. I tried 
in vain to make peace—but, not succeeding, 
left them. I heard nothing said about money. 
As to what occurred subsequently between 
them I know nothing. 

Mand.—You have seen Miss Sharp ? 

Matchem.—Yes. 

Mand.—You would know her ? 

Matchem.—I would. 

Mand.—What relation is More Sharp to 
Luke Sharp ? 

Matchem.—His nephew. He was for- 
merly manager of Adam Sharp’s establish- 
ment. 

Mand.—You may go down. Luke Sharp, 
come up. The fact of your having given 
Spooney fifty taels is denied both by him 
and the go-between. Now, I ask you do 
you want to give your daughter to him or 
to another? If the arrangement be made 
without his consent, he will of course be con- 
tinually going to law with you, and this will 
delay your daughter’s settlement in life. 
Just think of this, pray! 

L. Sharp.—Your worship sees the real 
state of the case. My daughter is now aged 
twenty-nine years. Spooney is extremely 
poor. If my daughter goes to him where is 
she to look for support? I beg your wor- 
ship to take these points into consideration. 

Mand.—Just so! Who would wed his 
daughter to a poor man—least of all to such 
a mean-looking fellow as Spooney. Let me 
think of a plan for you. I will determine 
the question for you. The fifty taels which 
you promised to him were, I suspect, not 
paid.* Add fifty more, in all 100, and pay 
them into court, so as to enable me to order 
him to go home and marry another, while 
your daughter can have another husband 
chosen for her. This will suit the conven- 
ience of both parties. You lose a little at 
present, ’tis true,—but what is that in com- 
parison with injuring your daughter’s pros- 
pects for life? Think fora moment. Does 
this please you or not? 


* It will be observed that the Mandarin does 
not think it necessary to notice Luke Sharp’s 
falsehood, except in this very gentle style. ‘Ihe 
offence is, perhaps, too common for remark, 
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Sharp.—It pleases me exceedingly. Should 
your worship be good enough to arrange it 
thus, I would be contented to give not only 
100 taels, but even something more. 

Mand.—Ah! Well! Add thirty taels 
and then there will be no fear of his refusal. 
Will you do so? 

L. Sharp.—I leave it to your worship to 
settle the matter fairly—(i.e., I am quite in 
your worship’s hands). 

Mand. (to a constable).—Let two steady 
policemen be sent with Luke Sharp to his 
house, and see that 130 taels are paid into 
court by noon on the 6th instant, and let 
there be no mistake. Has Miss Sharp 
come ? 

Constable.—Yes. 

Mand.—Who is with her and where is she? 

Constable.—Her aunt is with her, and 
there is also a female servant. She is stay- 
ing during the trial at her relative, Leo’s. 

Mand.—W hat female servant ? 

Constable.-—Her maid. 

Mand.—Tell Miss Sharp to be in attend- 
ance, I wish to question -her on the 6th in- 
stant. Call More Sharp. More Sharp, you 
rascal, who did you expect would support 
you in the act you have committed. You 
forced an exchange for the compound inter- 
est; you charged and seized other people’s 
property. Your conduct is most abomina- 
ble. Drag the fellow away, and when he 
shall have felt the bastinado some light may 
be thrown on the subject. 

More Sharp.—Be merciful, your worship ! 
If your worship will allow me, I have a state- 
ment to make. 

Mand.—If you have anything to say, say it. 

M. Sharp.—As for the rate of interest, it 
was agreed to by Spooney, who thereupon 
wrote the bond. For twelve years I received 
neither principal nor interest, so that I lost 
by the transaction. I had no other resource 
under the circumstances than to take the 
rent of the land which he had given me. ~ It 
is altogether false that I took his property 
by force. I beg your worship to look at the 
true state of the case. 

Mand.—Oh ! you say you have not cheated. 
How is it, then, that, for a loan of thirty 
taels, you receive the rent of twenty mow of 
land by way of interest? Are the twenty 
mow only equivalent to the interest of thirty 
taels! Pray, don’t tell me so. How comes 
it, too, that you never appeared in court to 
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answer the charge brought against you some 
years ago? I know it was because the 
amount of the interest was so out of propor- 
tion to the principal, you wished, year after 
year, to put off the settlement to receive a 
year’s interest the more. So you spent a 
little money in currying favor with the clerks 
and police to induce them to suppress* the 
case for you. This is how it was. 

M. Sharp.—It was not so! Your servant 
has not done so !—dare not do so! 

Mand.—You are still obstinate. If it 
were not so how could a charge be pending 
against you some years—and you not sur- 
render for trial? How is it, too, that you 
have not even put forward a single plea in 
your own defence? It is evident that the 
case has been delayed or suppressed, so that 
you quietly kept on receiving the interest. 
Your conduct has been most unprincipled ; 
but never mind. Drag him away ! 

M. Sharp.—Be merciful, your worship. 
My back is sore and cannot bear a flogging. 
Lam willing to be fined! Your servant is 
willing to be fined! 

Mand.—Oh! you rather suffer in pocket 
than in person. Well (¢o the lictors), stay a 
little. Put down the bamboos. Now let 
me ask you how much rice do the twenty 
mow produce yearly ? 

M. Sharp.—Forty peculs a year (about 
forty-seven and a half cwt.). 

Mand.—Forty peculs a year, received for 
seven years ; seven times forty equal to 280. 
At a moderate calculation the price is eight 
candareens a pecul ; eight times 280 equal to 
2240 candareens or 224 taels. The sum 
lent was thirty taels. The settlement shall 
be in accordance with the lawt that “ the in- 
terest must not exceed the principal.” You 
must be paid sixty taels—so that deducting 
this sum, you have received in excess 164 
taels, which you must pay back to Spooney. 
What do you say to this ? 

M. Sharp.—Your worship’s decision shall 
be obeyed. 


* The suppression or postponement of a case by 
the underlings is very common, and one of their 
many illegal sources of gain. 

t “1 pén. ils,’ dderally “ one principal, one in- 
terest. ‘Ihe law here quoted is the first section of 
B. xiv. of the Ta Ching Lu Li, to the effect that in- 
terest must not exceed the rate of three per cent. 
(per mensem), and, however long may be the time, 
the interest must not exceed the principal. Hence, 
in the present case, though the money is due some 
nineteen years, the law only allows double the 
amount of the principal. 
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Mand.—Very well. Hand in bonds agree- 
ing to abide by the decision of the court, 
and to return the money and land. Pray, 
bear the bastinado in mind, and let all be 
produced in court by noon on the 6th. Let 
a policeman on duty take charge of him 
while he goes to fetch the money. In this 
case, let Spooney, Adam Sharp, Matchem, 
and Miss Sharp, be all in waiting for exam- 
ination on the 6th instant, at noon. 


ADJOURNED INVESTIGATION. 


Mandarin.—Has More Sharp paid the 
money ? 

Policeman.—The money is ready. 

Mand.—Has Luke Sharp’s been paid ? 

Policeman.—It has all been produced. 

Mand.—Call the cashier. (To the Cashier.) 
Have you counted the money, and seen that 
it is all good and correct? Examine it 
carefully. 

Cashier.—It is quite correct. 

Mand.—Call More Sharp. More Sharp, 
you put out your money at compound inter- 
est, and, forcing a compromise on a man, 
you receive the rent of hisland. Your con- 
duct is tantamount to robbery, and I will 
punish you for it. 

M. Sharp.—Your servant has already paid 
up the money and given back the land. I 
beg your worship not to press too hard upon 
me. 

Mand.—You have paid the money and re- 
stored the property, and, therefore, forsooth, 
should be pardoned ; as if a thief ought not 
to be punished when his booty is discovered. 
(To the Police.\—Take him up, and wait. 
What do you mean by persisting in kotow- 
ing there? (Zo a clerk.) —What does he say? 

Clerk.—He says, your worship ordered 
him to be fined, and relieved from the bas- 
tinado. He is now willing to be again fined, 
and begs your worship to dispense with the 
corporal punishment. 

Mand.—The 164 taels previously paid 
were merely rent and interest which you had 
to repay Spooney ; they were not in the nat- 
ure of a fine. You now agree to be fined. 
Pay a penalty of 400 taels for the public 
service, and you shall be let off, 

M. Sharp.—I pray your worship to be as 
lenient as possible. Your servant does not 
possess so large a sum 

_Mand.—How much, then, are you pre- 


pared to pay ? 
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M. Sharp.—Your servant can pay 200.|tion. You say that, as Spooney is poor, you 
For more than this my property should have will not give him your niece. Is there any 


to be sold. Be indulgent to me, your wor- 
ship ! 

Mand.—To make a rascal, such as you 
are, a beggar, would be just what you de- 


serve. Is it not right, then, that you should 


expiate your guilt by disposing of your prop- 
erty? Enough! Pay down 300 taels and 
you will be let off. What do you say? 

M. Sharp.—Well, well, your servant will 
go and fetch 200, to be paid into court. I 
pray your worship’s particular indulgence ! 

Mand.—Impossible. I will have the 300. 
If you pay them up promptly you will be 
let off with that amount. If there be any 
delay, I will require 400. 

To the Police.—Take him out. If he con- 
sent to pay 300, let him pay at once; if not, 
make him give an engagement, and, to-mor- 
row, pay 400. 

Policeman.—It shall be done. 

Mand.—Call Matchem and Miss Sharp. 
You are Miss Sharp? Matchem, see is this 
the person ? 

Matchem.—It is; there is no mistake. 

Mand.—Miss Sharp, your father engaged 
you to Spooney, but has now changed his 
purposc, and wishes you to marry another. 
Do you consent? This is the one impor- 
tant affair of your life. If you have any 
thing to say, don’t be afraid to speak. (Zo 
a clerk:.)—Tcll her maid to explain this to 
her. 

Clerl:—Miss Sharp does not say any 
thing; but her aunt states that Spooncy is 
poor, and without sufficient means for his 
support. 

Mand.—Oh! “ A woman should be obedi- 
ent to one to the end of her days.” “A 
chaste woman should not twice marry.” 
These are principles handed down to us 
from antiquity. Moreover (it is well said) 
“arich man may not be always rich, nor a 
poor man always poor.” If you do not 
speak, then I shall assume that the match 
cannot be broken off; that, in short, “ si- 
lence gives consent.” (To a clerl:).—Ex- 
plain this to her carefully. 

Clerk.—Still Miss Sharp has nothing to 
say. 

Mand.—Tell her aunt to come up. You 
are Miss Juliet’s aunt? What’s your name? 
Aunt.—Ycs; my name is Chu. 
Mand.—Mrs. Chu, let me ask you a ques- 


other cause ? 

Aunt.—There is none other. Her father 
and mother say that Spooney is poor, and 
without means for his support. Would your 
worship have my niece to go with him and 
be starved alive? How could your worship 
be so hard-hearted ? 

Mand.—Then the objection is only to his 
poverty, and not to any other fault? 

Aunt.—He is, to be sure, a fine young 
man.* He is no cripple (Jit “leper,”) nor 
does he belong to a family of ill repute. In 
fact, it is solely on account of his poverty 
and want of means to pay the wedding ex- 
penses that all this trouble has been brought 
about. 

Mand.—Ah! you talk of Spooney’s pov- 
erty. Spooney is, I can assure you, no 
longer poor. I have assisted in making 
him a man of substance He has now the 
twenty mow of land, and upwards of 500 
taels in ready cash. What do you say? Is 
there cnough for them both ? 

Aunt.—Oh, dear! These riches must have 
fallen from heaven! How fortunate for the 
pair of them that your worship should be so 
kind. 

Mand.—Go down and tell your niece that, 
as before settled, she is to marry Spooney. 
Let plaintiff and defendant be called. Sharp, 
your daughter perfectly understands what is 
right.t Spooney is not now poor. Do you 
know that? You are a sort of fellow who 
would not, as the proverb says, “boil the 
cold pot.” { Is it because you happen to 
have a few paltry dollars that you insult 
people? You are not worthy of the name 
of parent. It is I who have settled the mar- 
riage. As previously agreed, your daughter 
shall be married to Spooney. You will 
stand on one side and look on. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself? 

L. Sharp.—Your worship has been kind 
[to them]. 

Mand.—Call More Sharp. Have you paid 
up that little sum of money ? 

M. Sharp.—tt is paid. 

* Literally, “He is a very good Chinese,” or 
“he is emphatically a Chinese;”’ in other words, 
all that a man ought to be: *‘ every inch 2 man.” 

+ “What is right,” or “reason.” ‘The ‘Taoli of 
Mr. Wingvove Cooke and Commissioner Yeh. 


$ lc. You confine your attentions to a pot on 
the fire as you do to a rich man—neglecting the 











pot noé on the fire as you doa poor man. 
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Mand. (To the officials.)\—When the} 
cashier has counted the money, let him take 
charge of it. Of the 130 taels paid by Luke 
Sharp, let 30 be sealed up and brought here. 
Let the remaining 100, with the 164, amount 
of rent and interest previously paid, be all 
sealed up together till the 8th instant, when 
they shall be delivered to Spooney in court. 

Spooney, I have recovered the twenty 
mow of land for you. I have compelled the 
Sharps to pay up 594 taels. This is a most 
auspicious day for you! There is a house, 
the property of government, outside the 
west gate, which you may occupy for three 
months as a temporary arrangement. Go 
there beforehand, with a policeman on duty, 
and have it cleaned. I will afterwards send 
persons to escort Miss Juliet thither, and to 
have your marriage ceremonies performed. 
In future, be industrious and prudent, and 
exert yourself to get on in the world, Take 
these thirty tacls to provide a bed and bed 
furniture, and the wedding breakfast. But 
be rather frugal. Don’t attempt to “do the 
swell;” don’t be extravagant. After three 
days come to this office, and receive the rest 
of your money. I shall then have some fur- 
ther directions to give you. 

To the Officials.—Let two of the policemen 
on duty take the keys, and accompany Mr. 
Spooney to Long Life and Happiness Street. 
Have the government building there cleaned. 
Then let them attend on Mr. Spooney dur- 
ing the wedding, and in three days return 
to the Yamun. 

Spooney, go with them. 

More Sharp, it is lucky for you that I 
have settled. Miss Sharp’s marriage to-day. 
On such a happy occasion I will pardon 
your offences; but I have something to say 
to you. Go down, and await my orders. 

To a body Servant.—Go to my apartments, 
and tell your mistress to send two of her 
women to conduct Miss Sharp to her lady- 
ship. 

Miss Sharp, go in with the women. Let 
Mrs. Chu and the maid follow. 

To a body Servant.—Tell her ladyship to 
look out a new dress, with hair ornaments 
and earrings that have not been in use, and 
to put them on Miss Sharp. 

To a Policeman.—Go out and provide a 
bridal chair,* twelve pairs of gauze lanterns, 

* A large, gaudily ornamented sedan chair is 





used to convey the bride to her husband. 


two parti-colored flags, six drummers and 
eight fifers,* and thirty-two bearers. Be 
quick, and have them all ready here for the 
bridal procession. As to the expense, let 
the bill be sent to my private office for pay- 
ment. 

To a body Servant.—Go in, and take the 
robe of dark yellow silk and a cape of pur- 
ple satin, which were made yesterday ; also, 
a white (Jit. moon-white) silk gown, and new 
cotton shirt, and small clothes. Let a po- 
liceman put them in a trunk, and present 
them to Mr. Spooney. Say, that as I know 
he could not have his dress ready in time, I 
wish him to accept them as a present from 
me in honor of the joyful occasion. 

Call the three Sharps. Call, also, Mat- 
chem. 

Adam Sharp, you are the head of the 
Sharps; yet, when a wrong was done, you 
did not say a word to prevent it. You are 
not fit for your office. I ought to fine you 
now, but I will spare you for the sake of 
showing some consideration for your family. 
I have settled the union of Spooney and 
Miss Sharp. Is it not well? I have fined 
More Sharp. Was not that right? I have 
made Luke Sharp give pecuniary assistance 
to his son-in-law. Tell me, has the case 
been rightly decided ? 

Adam Sharp.—Your worship has decided 
fairly and justly—most equitably ! 

Mand.—Oh, I see you are ready to assent 
to everything. Now, a young lady of your 
family is to be married to-day. You (to 
Adam) are the head of the family; and you 
(to More Sharp) her uncle. Let both of you 
wait, follow the bride’s chair, and escort her 
to Spooney’s. This is your duty. If you 
do it carelessly you shall both be be pun- 
ished. Be all attention tothe bridegroom— 
the new millionnaire. Drink the joyful cup ; 
and even though a little out of countenance,§ 
never mind! 

Luke Sharp, you are the young lady’s 
father. It is not the custom for parents to 


* Or better, perhaps, “ pipers.” Bagpipes ap- 
proximate most in sound to the ear-splitting instru- 
ments used on Chinese festive occasions. 

t All male habiliments, intended for Mr. Spooney 
to wear at the wedding. 

$ A ponderous pun is here discharged from the 
bench; but as it is manufactured from the names 
of the witnesses as given in the original, it is, alas! 
lost in the translation. 


§ Because of the parts they Lad previously 
acted. 
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go with the bridal procession, so you must 
put up with the loss of your wine. How do 
you like that? After having gone to such 
expense (to pay for the day’s feasting), not 
even to receive a glass! Spooney has the 
advantage of his poor dear father-in-law! 
Do you, pray, look on at all the fun; and 
when it is over, go home, and set about pre- 
paring for the wedding-party.* Possibly 








you may be able to ingratiate yourself into 
the favor of your rich son-in-law. 

Matchem, you have done your office. I 
will further trouble you to conduct Miss 
Sharp to Spooney’s to the wedding. Be 
quick, and put on your dress suit. 

Matchem.—Certainly! certainly! Your 
worship’s decision has not disappointed me. 

Messenger.—The musicians and bearers 


* A party of friends meet at the parents’ home, 
a day or two after the marriage, when the | ride 
visits her family. 
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for the procession are all waiting at the west 
side-entrance, your worship. 

Mandarin (to a body Servant).—Tell them 
within to send Miss Sharp to the west side- 
entrance, where she will enter her sedan. 
Let the bearers go round there and wait. 
Send two policemen to see that everything 
is right, and to accompany the bride to 
Spooney’s, returning when she is safely left 
there. Let one of the policemen on duty 
see that More Sharp and Adam Sharp are 
with the procession. If not, let me know it 
immediately. 


A note in the original says: “ This case 
was obtained from a friend, who himself 
reported it from the Yamun. It is here 
inserted as an aid in learning the (Manda- 
rin) language, on account of its bearing on 
the influence of authority in improving the 
morals of society, and of its being, moreover, 





very amusing.” 








A Gigantic CepHaLopopE.—At the meet- 
ing of the Institute of France on Monday week, 
M. Flourens read a communication from the 
commander of the corvette Alecton, transmitted 
by Marshal Vaillant, giving a detailed account 
of a monster of the deep which the ship encoun- 
tered about forty leagues north of Teneriffe. It 
appeared like an immense horn, consisting of 
soft, red glutinous flesh, terminated by a great 
number of very strong arms or tentacula. It 
measured from ten to fifteen métres in length 
and more than two in diameter. M. Bauyer, the 
commander of the corvette, endeavored to get 
possession of it, and gave it battle; but his shot 
went through its soft body without seeming to 
do it any harm, and his harpoons would not 
hold. At last, however, he got a line round it, 
and was proceeding to haul it up, when the cord 
cut into its body, and the anterior part, bearing 
the tentacula, escaped : the tail only—weighing 
about half-hundred weight—being got on board. 
The crew begeed that a boat might be let down 
that they might come to close quarters with the 
monster; but the commander, apprehending 
that by its strong arms and suckers it might 
stave or sink the boat, refused, and left it in the 
abyss. ‘The communication was followed by 
some remarks from M. Moquin-Tandon, to the 
effect that he had received still more circumstan- 
tial narratives of the same kind from M. Berthe- 
lot, Consul at the Canarics. And the discussion 
was closed by M. Milne-Edwards, who gave his 
sanction, stating that he regarded these observa- 
tions as verifications of similar narratives which 
are as old as the time of Pliny, the monster be- 
ing, no doubt, a cephalopode of the cuttle-fish 

ind 








Sounps sy Gatvanic Currents.— Mr. 
Gore, F.R.S., has produced visible vibrations, 
and sounds of different intensity, by the passage 
of voltaic currents through a solution of cyanide 
of mercury and potash in dilute hydrocyanic 
acid. When a small number of cells of a large 
size are employed, the vibrations are small, and 
the sounds emitted high ; but when the cells are 
numerous and small, the vibrations of the mer- 
curial connections are large and the sounds pro- 
duced bass. The number and pitch of the vi- 
brations produced by the same current can be 
varied by transmitting it through primary or 
secondary coils of wire. The inference drawn 
by Mr. Gore from these extremely interesting 
and valuable experiments is, that they prove 
electricity, like light and heat, to consist essen- 
tially of vibrations, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, are so minute as to be unapprecia- 
ble; but that, under certain conditions, as in 


these experiments, may be so modified as to be- 
come visible, 





AMMONIA FROM THE WasTE GASES OF 
Coat.—A method of collecting ammonia from 
the waste gases produced in the combustion of 
coal has been patented by Mr. J. A. Manning. 
A jet of steam is injected into the escaping gas, 
when it combines with the ammonia, and the 
vapor thus impregnated is condensed in suita- 
ble refrigerators, and an ammoniacal liquid ob- 
tained, from which sulphate of ammonia may be 





made by the ordinary processes. 





